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How Little Social Errors 


Ruined Their Biggest Chance 


YIOLET CREIGHTON was 
proud of her husband. 
And she had reason to be. 

Six years ago he was at the 
very bottom of the ladder. 
Now he was almost near the 
top. One more decisive step— 
and they would be ready to 
step across the boundary, into 
the world of wealth, power and 
influence. 

No wonder Ted was elated 
when he brought the good news 
home. “W ell, Vi, it has come 
at last!’ he beamed. ‘“C'ro- 
thers has left and I’m to have 
his place. I’m actually going 
to be one of the vice-presidents 
of the company.” 

Violet was duly surprised— 
and delighted. ‘The wife of 
an officer of the company,” she 
laughed. “Sounds good, 
doesn’t it?” and together they 
planned for the wonderful days 
to come, of the big things he 
would accomplish and the charming functions 
of which she would be hostess. Yet beneath 
their happy planning was a subtle, une xpressed 
fear which both realized—yet which both ig- 
nored. 


An Invitation Is Received 
The next evening, Ted brought even bigger 


news. They were to dine at the Brandon 
home—actually be the guests of William 
Brandon! Violet knew how happy Ted must 


be, how he had dreamed of and longed for this 
very opportunity. Yet, when he told her of the 
dinner invitation, there was a sudden tug of 
pain at her heart. 

Oh; she was happy enough, and proud that 
Ted had reached his goal. But were they 
ready for it—would they enter their new social 
sphere gracefully and with a cultured charm, 
or would they make a blundering mess of it? 

“But do you think you should have accepted, 


Ted?” she queried. “You know how elabo- 
rately the Brandons entertain, and how—well, 
formal they are. Why, I don't even know 


whether it is correct for me to wear an evening 
gown!" 

Ted was silent for a moment. “I couldn't 
possibly refuse,”’ he said slowly. ‘We'll simply 
have to see it through. Mr. Brandon wants to 
have a long chat with me before the final 
arrangements are made. But I'll admit I'm 
kind of worried myself. Now, do you suppose 
I may wear a dinner jacket or must I wear full 
dress? ats 

For the first time, the Creightons realized 
that there was something more than business 
status if they were ever to be real successes— 


they realized that personality, culture, and 
social charm played an important part. And 
they felt keenly their lack of social knowledge, 
their ignorance as to what was correct and 
what was incorrect. 
e 
Bad Mistakes Are Made 
They reached the Brandon home imme- 


diately before the arrival of Mr. Roberts and 
his wife. There was a certain tacit under- 
standing that if anything prevented Ted from 
stepping into the vacancy Mr. Roberts would 
take his place. He was a severely dignified 
gentleman, and his wife had a certain dis- 
tinction that immediately commanded respect 
and admiration. Violet was embarrassed when 
introductions were made and mumbled a 
mechanical “Pleased to meet you’ several 
times. She wished she had prepared some- 
thing brilliant to say. 

Violet sat between Mr. Brandon and Mr. 
nels at the table. From the very first she 
felt uncomfortably ill at ease. Ted, sitting 
opposite her, was uncomfortable and em- 
harrassed, too. He felt out of place, confused. 
Mr. Brandon immediately launched into a long 





He knew that the others were 


tn their embarrassment their lack of social k 


discourse on the influence of women in politics, 
and under cover of his conversation the first 


two courses of the dinner passed rather 
pleasantly. 

But then, something happened. Violet 
noticed that Mrs. Roberts had glanced at her 
husband and frowned ever so slightly. She 


wondered what was wrong. Perhaps it was 
incorrect to cut lettuce with a knife. Perhaps 
Ted should not have used his fork that way. 
In her embarrassment she dropped her knife 
and bent down to pick it up at the same time 
that the butler did. Oh, it was humiliating, 
unbearable! They should never have come. 
They didn’t know what to do, how to act 

Mr. Brandon waa speaking again. Ted was ap- 
parently listening with rapt attention, but inereadl 
he was burning with fierce resentment. It was 
unfair to expect him to be a polished gentleman 
when he had had no training! It wasn't right to 
judge a man by his table manners! But—why did 
Violet seem so clumsy with her knife and fork? 
Why couldn't she be as graceful and charming as 
Mrs. Roberts? He was embarrassed, horribly un- 
comfortable. If he could only concentrate on what 
Mr. Brandon was saying, instead of trying to avoid 
mistakes! 


The Creightons Suffer Keen 
Humiliation 


Violet, sitting opposite, listened quietly to the 
conversation. She wished that Mrs. Roberts would 
not watch her, that she would not make any more 
mistakes, that the ordeal would soon be over. The 
butler stopped at her side with a dish of olives 

I say, Creighton, are you listening to me or 
not?” With a start, Ted turned toward his host 
He had not been listening. He had not been paying 
attention. How could he, when directly opposite 
him, before all the guests, his wife was taking olives 
with a fork! Violet glanced up and saw the look of 
horror in his eyes. She crimsoned, became em- 
barrassed. But though Mr. Brandon seemed mildly 
surprised and Mrs. Roberts seemed very near the 
verge of smiling, the incident was smoothed over 
and conversation began once again 

For Ted, the evening was irretrievably spoiled 
He knew that the others were watching Violet and 
him, reading in their embarrassment their lack of 
social knowledge, condemning them as ill-bred and 
uncultured. But when the ladies rose from the 
table to retire to the drawing-room, and he rose to 
follow, he knew by the amused glances of the others 
that they had hopelessly failed, that they had 
socially disgraced themselves 

{fe wasn't surprised, then, when Mr. Brandon 
remarked, after the other guests had left and Violet 
had stopped into the next room for her wraps, ‘I’m 
sorry, Creighton, but I've decided to consider 
ye forthe vacancy. I need a man whose social 
position is assured, who can meet men of any po- 
sition on their own footing. The executives in our 
company must be able to make a good impression 
wherever they go, and they must be the type of 
men one instinctively trusts and respects.”’ 


An Opportunity Is Lost 

Violet refused to be com- 
I have spoiled your 

But Ted knew that 


At home that night, 
forted. “It was all my fault 
best chance,” she cried 


watching them, 


he was as much to blame as 
she 
‘Another chance is bound t 

come, he said, “and we'll 
ready for it. I'm going to bu 
reliable, authoritative book 
etiquette at once 

It was only when the far 
Book of Etiquette was in 
hands, and she saw how easy 
was to acquire the social know 


edge the social polse and dignit 
they needed,that Violet was happ 
again They would never 
embarrassing blunders 
They would never t I 
again. Here was the very in 
formation they needed —clear 
definite, interesting informati 
that told them just what to d 
say, write and 
sions under all conditions! 

Ted and Violet read parts of the 
Book of Etiquette together every 
evening. It revealed to then 
the mistakes they had made at 
the Brandon home and 
exactly what they should ha 
done It was 


make 
agai 


ve humiliate 





reading 
nowledge 


lation! By the time they 
finished that sp ss ndid book they knew tl! 
they would ever after be well poised and at « 


even in the company of the most brilliant celebrities 


The Importance of the Book 
of Etiquette to YOU 






wear on all occa- 


told them 


positively a rev- 


The Book of Etiquette is recognized as one of 
the most dependable and up-to-date authorities 
on the conduct of good society It has showr 


thousands of men and women how to m 


barrassing moments with calm dignity, how 
always at ease, how to do, say, write and 
always what is absolutely correct. It has mad¢ 


everywhere to master qu 
enabling them to mingle 
and feel 


possible for people 
the secrets of social charm, 
with the most highly cultured people 
entirely at ease 

In the Book of Etiquette, now published in 
large library volumes, you will find valuable 
interesting information on every questio n of social 
import. The entire subject of etiquette is covered 
completely, exhaustively. Nothing is om 
nothing forgotten Every phase of etiquette 
has been brought up to date, and no detail, 
matter how slight, has been omitted 


Five-Day FREE Examination 


We would like to send you the famous Book of 
Etiquette free for 5 days, so that you can examine it 
at leisure in your ownhome. There is no obligati 
no cost to you. Simply fill in the coupon and mail 
it to us at once. The complete, two-volume set 
the Book of Etiquette will be promptly sent to 1, 
and you have the privilege of examining and reading 
it at our expense for 5 days 

The Book of Etiquette is published in two hand- 
some library volumes, bound in cloth and ric 
decorated in gold. Each volume contains interest 
and valuable information that will be of permane 
use to you whenever you come into contact with 
men and womert. Don't overlook this opportu: 
to examine this remarkable set without cost —mail 
the coupon NOW 

Within the 5-day examination period, deci 
whether or not you want to keep the Book 
Etiquette. You have the privilege of returning th 
set to us within the 5 days, or . <~ it and send- 
ing us only $3.50 infull payment. Clip the cou 
and send it off today. Address Nelson Double 
Inc., Dept. 272, Oyster Bay, N 
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his mouth a large tack. 





‘We all looked at him, whereupon he pulled from 
I I 








Ep roR's Nott This is 
the first of a series of articles in 
which Vr Waters will deal 
with the accident faker and his 
weom plice, the shyster lau yer 
Mr. Waters has been well ac- 
quainted with this fraternity of 
frauds over a period of seven- 


‘ 


een years and is sple ndidly 


equipped to depict the war it is 
waging on society, its methods 
now and formerly and what its 
O pe rations mean to every one 
: uy The LEs- 
LIE'S Wer KLY may look forward to as great a 
treat in this series 
Waters’ 
lately concluded 


HE-who-findeth-out-all-things was 
reading the evening paper as is her 
wont. Suddenly she exclaimed, as 


is also her wont when she comes upon 


of readers of 


as that « njoyed n reading Mr 
m The Modern Mendicant 


$s articles 


what she considers an astonishing bit of 
Of course I dutifully set myself 
to receive an ear full. I got it. Said 
she 


news. 


“Here is an account of a court trial of a 
case where a woman is suing a concern 
for injuries received from having been 


The Disabiliteers 


l. Accident Fakers Are Still on the Job 


By Theodore Waters 
Illustrated by Clive Weed 


knocked 
was brought into court in a wheel chair 
and they showed X-ray photos of the 
injuries she received ty 
like 
I interrupted. 
“Oh, but wait. 
many 


down by its automobile. She 


“Sounds conclusive evidence.” 
The accident occurred 
the defendants 
pictures which ap- 
parently showed the girl walking about 
at Coney Island, taken, they said sub- 
sequent to the accident and before the 
trial as though nothing serious had ever 
happened to her. How do you account 
for that?” 


months ago and 


produced moving 
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“T don’t. But it will 
be interesting to know 
what the jury decides.” 

“But the jury has de 
cided, or rather it has 
decided to disagree, so 
the paper states, and the 
trial will have to be held 
all over again.” 

“Unless it is settled out 
of court, as I saw one case 
settled to-day.” 

“And how did 
happen to see that?” 

“Well, I have been engaged on a series 
of investigations of accident fakers and 
how they pursue their calling which is 
not to infer that the girl you mentioned 
isa faker. But the incident I witnessed 
to-day was a fake pure and simple and 
That was why I was 
It is known as the blue- 
berry pie dodge, only as blueberries are 
out of season this fellow used raisin pie. 

“T stopped in a quick lunch place an 
sat down at a table with five or six other 
men. Suddenly one of them uttered and 
exclamation and jumped to his feet. We 


you 


an old one, too, 
so interested. 
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all looked at him, whereupon he pulled 
from his mouth a large tack. He held 
it up so we could all see it. Then he 
wiped his mouth with his handkerchief 
and there was blood on the handkerchief. 
It took away our appetites, I'll say, par- 
ticularly as the fellow talked of blood- 
poisoning and of how he meant to sue 
the proprietor. 

“The manager came and was very, 
very, sorry. It was an accident, to be 
sure, but if the gentleman would step 
into the office he would see what could 
be done. The gentleman did, _ first, 
however, calling attention to the fact 
that we were witnesses to what had hap- 
pened to him, and would we please wait 
until he came back? 

“It would not have been human not 
to wait. So we did, but not for long. 
Within a few minutes he came out of the 
office and paying not the slightest atten- 
tion to us passed out of the place. I 
sought the manager and asked him what 
had happened. 

“*Paid him, of course,’ he snapped. 
‘What else?’ 

“ ‘But don’t you know that is an old 
trick? I asked. ‘He is probably on 
his way to another restaurant to play 
the same trick.’ 

““T know that very well,’ he replied. 
‘But I cannot afford any notoriety. 
If it became known that a tack was 
found in our food, how long would we 
keep our customers? That fellow has a 
perpetual sore mouth and works the tack 
game right along, but you can’t tell the 
public that. Why, you fellows at that 
table would be the first ones to swear 
against us in court. You couldn’t help 
it. So TI paid him and took his release.’ ” 

Of course my 
better half was 
indignant. 

“Such vil- 
lainy!” she ex- 


claimed. “There 
must be some 
way of appre- 


hending such 
scoundrels.” 
‘Perhaps, if 
you could get the 
proprietor to 
stand for the no- 
toriety. But if 
you think that is 
bad, listen to this 
one: A man en- 
ters a drug-store 


and asks the 
clerk for head- 
ache tablets. 


The clerk secures 
the tablets and 
the man_ takes 
one in front of 
him, pays the price and walks out. After 
a little while he comes back and asks the 
clerk what kind of tablets he gave him. 
He complains of peculiar pains in the 
stomach and his description of his symp- 
toms is such that the clerk instantly de- 
mands to see the rest of the tablets. The 
customer produces them. The clerk 
takes one look and nearly faints, for he 
sees at once that they are bichloride of 
mercury tablets. Then there is wild 
business of using a stomach pump, call- 
ing an ambulance and a frantic race 
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against time for the nearest hospital. 

“In the hospital the customer appar- 
ently exhibits all the symptoms of 
bichloride poisoning, but in a few days 
he is better and out and threatening to 
sue the drug-store proprietor. Does 
the case go to court? It does not. 
The drug-store man settles for a goodly 
sum of money and is glad to do it on the 
theory that he cannot afford to have 
such a ‘mistake’ become public. 

“Of course there never was a mistake. 
The faker had procured the bichloride 
tablets in advance and after taking one 
of the genuine headache tablets in front 
of the clerk went outside, substituted 
the bichloride tablets and came back 
with his tale of poisoning, the symptoms 
of which he had taken care to study 
previously,” 

My better half opined that these were 
isolated cases; that they did not repre- 
sent a general practice. Unfortunately, 
however, they are typical of a wide- 
spread practice, which, if it be not 
suppressed, is fraught with much danger 
not only to business men but to house- 
holders as well. It is, moreover, a 
growth which I have watched expand 
for many years, until to-day it shows 
definite signs of organization which may 
make the danger all the greater. 

In 1905, purely for journalistic pur- 
poses, I made an investigation of accident 
fakers, which resulted in the forming 
of a combination of certain vested inter- 
ests for the purpose of combating these 
impostors. It has combated them but 
it has not suppressed 
them. Like the beg- 
gars, they have 


“It was possible to kneel in the room above and see just what 
in the room below.” 


merely changed their methods, profiting 
by past experiences. All things progress 
and so have the fakers, as will be shown 
later. Nevertheless, they showed much 
ingenuity even in those days. There 
was the case of the Freeman sisters who 
figured in a number of “‘accidents’’ in 
various cities and collected damages 
therefor. Their most unique exploit 
was staged in Chicago. 

Fannie Freeman claimed to have been 
hurt while riding on one of the trains of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
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Railroad. Her mother, who made the 
claim, said that she and her two daugh- 
ters had taken a train to Englewood and 
that a sudden start of the train had 
caused Fannie to fall and strike her 
back against a seat, paralyzing her from 
the waist down and probably ruining her 
for life. 

There were certain details of the ex- 
perience’ as related which caused the 
railroad’s claim agent to suspect the 
honesty of the claim. Nevertheless, 
when the road’s physician called at the 
Freeman flat he found Fannie in bed, 
exhibiting all the symptoms of paralysis 
of the lower limbs. Her feet were like 
ice to the touch. He thrust needles into 
her legs, but she made not the slightest 
sign of pain. Her simulation of paralysis 
was so perfect that he could not surprise 
her into any sign of fraud. He made a 
number of visits but all to no purpose. 
Superficially it looked like a genuine case. 

Then a detective was called in and told 
to go after her from the criminal stand- 
point. He hired the empty apartment 
above the Freeman flat and proceeded to 
take up some boards in the floor directly 
above the room in which the girl was lying. 
The noise made in so doing was excused to 
the family below on the ground that a 
rat had died in the flooring, but an al- 
most imperceptible hole was made in the 
ceiling of the girl’s 
room, so that it 
was possible to 
kneel in the room 


above and see just 
what was going 









on in the room be- 
low. Then par- 
ties were invited 
in to witness just 
what took place 
in that room be- 
tween and during 
the doctor's visits. 

When the doc- 
tor was not there, 
she did not con- 
fine herself to the 
bed but moved 
about the room at 
will and even 
danced around. 
One day when the 
doctor was ex- 
pected momentar- 
ily, the mother 
hurriedly entered 
the room with a 
large basin of ice 
water. The girl 
plunged her feet 
into it and swore 
volubly at the 
coldness of the 
water. But her 
mother cheered her on and she kept her 
feet in it almost up to the moment the 
doctor entered the room. The mother 
hurriedly dried the feet with a towel and 
thrust both towel and basin far under the 
bed. The doctor found her feet 
as usual and thrust in his needles with 
the usual non-effect. There are a num- 
ber of dead spots on every human body 
and Fannie seemed to have an unusual 
number of these. In fact, this capacity 
to withstand pain is not unusual and 

(Continued on page 249) 


was going on 


cold 
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A Quick Readjustment 


By James Hopper 


T THE age of four, George Allison, 
then known as “Georgie,” was as 
yet quite open about it. When 


ever he caught sight of a cradle or a 
perambulator, he toddled up, rose 

on his toes, and peered overside. 
“Cutie baby,” he would say. And 

if the nurse—or mother—still proved 
inattentive, he dived in, seized the 
“cutie baby” with a stranglehold, and 
proceeded to kiss it vigorously. 

By the time George Allison, no longer 
“Georgie,” had become “Jumbo” Alli- 
son, the nation’s craziest bucking full- 
back, he had managed to conceal very 
thoroughly this embarrassing weakness 
No one would have divined the continu 
ing existence of this soft spot in the 
charging rhinoceros he now And 
he might have got by. for his entire life, 
without being discovered, if, issuing from 


was. 


college a hero, a vague mining engineer, 
and millionaire’s son, he had not then 
met the beautiful Irene. 

He met Irene Wycherly, the beauteous, 
and difficult and imperious; and he wooed 
her and won her and 
wedding was set. It was set two vears 
ahead—for people in the Allison and 
Wycherly class do not marry hastily. 
Then it was that George gave himself 
away. 

He was sitting with the loved one one 
evening, their heads bent over the blue 
which he 
building 
for her, when a 


or castle 
was 


prints of the house 


















“All tensed 
clenched, he ran as he 
had never run before. hi 
muscles so paralyzed oY 
his de sperate im patie nce axe 
that he seemed to have no 


speed at all.” 





the date of the 


“You jump off a train; you ought 
to be hash and you ain't; and then 


you tell me to drire on?” 


new detail in the drawings drew her at- 
tention. “What is this. George?” she 
asked, placing the aristocratic tip of a 


small finger upon the telltale lines of the 


plan. 

“Don’t vou know?” he countered softly. 

She lowered her patrician head over 
the print. “What 7s it?” she insisted. 
“It’s nearly all glass, isn’t it? And ex- 
posed to the South: it should be jolly 
and bright. And—what is that? It’s 
a swimming pool, is it not, right there in 
the center?” 

“A little splash-pool, with a fountain,” 
he said. “For dolls!” 


ea Illustrated by Clark Fay 


“George! You tell me what this wing 


is!” 

“The nursery, dear,” he said tenderly. 

Thus baring himself—and reaping a 
whirlwind. During the scene that fol- 
lowed, he was hardly listening to words, 
not even his He was looking 
desolately at a vision; at the vision which, 
fond fool, he had had—without reason or 
excuse, he now saw —for days; the vision, 
stretching ahead, of his married life. 
With stupefaction he saw that it was not 
hers, not hers at all; that, in fact, tattered 
and torn as it now was, it was being 
further torn and destroyed in the cold 
blasts of her withering sarcasm. 

When he left, at midnight, he had lost 
utterly the beauteous and the imperious 
Irene. His life was ruined; he might as 
well kill himself; instead he took a train, 
a western-bound transcontinental train. 

Three days later, he was standing on 
the rear platform of the same train, as 
clicking slowly, it wound along the bot- 
tom of a canyon which was climbing into 
the heart of the Rockies. His life was 
still ruined, but he was beginning to feel 
a little better about it. What remained 
was a sense of having run against some- 
thing cold and hard as emerald. He 
could not have said he liked the beau- 
teous and imperious Irene Wycherly 
very much any more. But after three 
days of gloomy seclusion, as he stood on 
the observation platform, he was be- 
ginning to enjoy the scenery. 

The train, winding slowly along the 
rising bottom of the canyon, was leaving 
behind it a wondrous chaos of red and 
polished rock. One of the great stones 
looked like a medieval castle, moated, 
buttressed and crenelated. George 
imagined himself up there, confronting 
this castle. He was clad like a knight, 
he rode a white palfrey. Lowering his 
lance, he charged the castle, thundered 
across the draw, ripped through the great 
portals and killed a dragon. Then on 
the other side of the dead dragon, a 
beautiful damsel sat on a throne, and 
about her, like a parterre of roses, were 
many children 

But now his attention was drawn from 
this vision to something much more real 


Ww ords, 















“When he left, at midnight, he had lost utterly the beauteous and the imperious Irene. 


and at hand. The canyon widened, and 
between its wall and the train, a small 
house appeared, seemingly alone in the 
chaotic wilderness; a margin of flowers 
was about it, and a vine climbed its roof. 
As the train clicked slowly by, the kitchen 
porch appeared. It was wash-day on 
that porch. Lines were up; a few pieces 
of colored linen already hung; two fat 
tubs leaned flank to flank. And all 


alone, perched on a stool before one of 
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the tubs, a little girl stood, her back to 
the observer, so seriously absorbed that 
she had not noticed him, nor the train, 
and so near that, for an instant, he could 
have hit her with a wafer. 

She was a very little girl. Her hair 
was bobbed, and a ribbon sat on it like a 
great butterfly; her romper suit was too 
large and sagged in the most amusing 
manner; and a-tiptoe on her stool, her 
eyes going now and then to the open door 


His life was ruined; he might as well kill himself.” 


sure of 
leaning over with 


as if not approval from that 
quarter, both small 
hands deep in the creaming water, she 
scrubbed with great vigor. 
The train, clicking slowly, 
take Jumbo away from the gentle scene. 
But suddenly. from his loose lounging 
position, he snapped to straight spine. 
The little girl, the stool slipping beneath 
her feet, had fallen into the tub! 
(Continued on page 244) 
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of America’s air clas- 
sic, the Pulitzer Tro- 
phy Race, at Omaha, 
Neb., November 
1921. 


Acosta, winner 
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HE arms 
had been in 
about three weeks de- 

liberating on the most equi- 

table method of minimizing 
military costs when from the 
gallery of the interested pub- 
lic some one arose to inquire: 

“What about the airplane? 
They've talked reduction of 
the navy, and now they're 
discussing the army. But 
what are they going to do 
with that terrible tool of de- 
struction that can annihilate 
whole armies, exterminate 
the defenseless inhabitants 
of our cities and sprinkle 
death and destruction in the 
very air we breathe? What 
going to do about that?” 

It was an engineer speaking to a news- 
paper man. A_ bystander heard him 
and answered his question. 

“And what are they going to do about 
gravity? When are they going to abolish 
Newton’s law—the antithesis of the 
flying machine? It can be used for evil 
or for good.” 

Thus ended that argument. 
ing machine will remain. It will 
because every nation on earth wants it, 
needs it. Some need it more than others. 
They are dependent upon it because it 
is the solution to the most vexatious 
problems of transportation the world 
has ever known. Our civilization has 
come to depend upon transport and 
quickened communication to such an 
extent that we cannot evade, least of all 
ignore, an opportunity for improvement. 

It is not a case of fashioning something 
new, of wasting millions on experiment. 
It is here. Approximately twelve hun- 
dred civilian planes are operating in the 
United States to-day. They follow new 
trails and old, wherever speed is essential. 

In the Middle West lives one of the 
many doctors who have discarded motor 
cars for out-of-town calls just as they 
cast aside the horse and wagon fifteen 
years ago. He recently flew four hun- 
dred miles from home, stopping off at 
four different towns in a single day, 
where he performed, in all, thirteen 
operations. And he took a nurse and 
instruments with him. 

The surgeon is only one of approx- 
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ur Wings of Peace 


By Howard Mingos 








MANUFACTURERS’ AIRCRAFT 
Six of the seven mail planes in the Salt Lake division service on the ground at Woodward Field, Salt Lake City. 


imately a half million persons who have 
flown this year, many of them, it is true, 
on short sight-seeing trips or joy-rides. 
Nevertheless, they have flown. Two 
years ago, a majority would have fainted 
at the mere thought of flying. At the 
recent American Legion Flying Meet 
in Kansas City, Mo., a hundred planes 
of various types, sizes and descriptions 
were in the air almost all day for four 
days, competing in speed, efficiency and 
acrobatic contests, stunting and carry- 
ing by actual count 3,000 guests. More 
than 50,000 miles were flown in those 
four days. At least a hundred thou- 
sand persons saw them do it—and there 
was not a single serious accident. All 
excepting four of the machines flew from 
their home fields. They came from all 
parts of the coun- 


but most wonderful is the interest of 
your citizens, so many thousands of 
men, women and children here to-day, 
here yesterday. It is the interest of 
your public that means so much. We 
ourselves understand but they, too, must 
know that it is the airplane which will 
eventually unite our peoples, all peoples 
of the world. It will be only a short 
time now before great trans-ocean air- 
lines will bring us together and com- 
pletely cement that union of peoples 
our hearts desire.” 

Said General Jacques of the Belgian 
armies: “A nation without aircraft is 
like a man without arms—in war or 
peace ” 

It is the speed of the thing that counts. 
The day after the hundred planes had 





try, regularly and 
with as little fuss 
as trains and 
motor cars. 
When Marshal 


Foch learned of it, 


during his visit 
to the meet, he 
turned to the 


members of the 
Flying Club of 
Kansas City who 
formed his honor- 


ary escort, ‘ and 
exclaimed: 
“This is won- 


R. 8. ENOWLSON 


derful—the 
planes, the pilots, 
the enthusiasm, 








With wings folded a plane like this—the ““New Longren D-2°—can be 
stored in less space than is required by a Ford motor car. 
of aerial mechanism is manufactured in Topeka, Kan. 


This dainty bit 
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performed in Kansas City they were in 
Omaha, Neb., where Bert Acosta broke 
the world’s record, flying five times 
around a thirty mile triangular course 
at an average speed of 176.3 miles an 
hour—about 260 feet a second for 150 
miles. 

That and other performances are as 
convincing as they are inspiring. When 
aircraft flew two hundred miles out over 
the Atlantic and sank various types of 
surface craft, they showed what they 
could do in an emergency. The Air 
Mail is flving daily between New York 
and San Francisco, 
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Lloyd Bertaud and Eddie Stin 
son, who only the other day broke 
the world endurance flying rec- 
ord by staying in the air for 
twenty-six hours and twenty min- 
utes, during which 
they covered at 
I ast 2.200 mile x 





traversing every con- 
ceivable kind of coun- 
try, conquering rain, 
fog, .ice and snow, 
transporting millions 
of letters cross-coun 
try three times as 
quickly as anything 
else can do it—a 
service more than 
ninety per cent. effi- 
cient the vear round, 
and which has been 
for two years the 
model for commercial 
ierial transport the 
world over. 

And very recently 
Lloyd Bertaud and 
Eddie Stinson, in an 
all-metal mono- 
plane, made a con- 
tinuous flight of 
twenty-six hours and 
twenty minutes on 
the coldest, windiest 
day of the year, part 
of it in a blinding snowstorm, breaking 
the world endurance record by more 
than two hours. Though this was done 
by circling round and round Roosevelt 
Field, L. L., they covered at least 2,200 
miles, or a distance equal to more than 
two-thirds the way across the continent, 
without a pause of any kind—and they 
might have kept on, but for the fact 
that human endurance has its limits! 

Does America lag behind other nations 
in the air? Hardly. Besides our Air 
Mail we offer the swiftest and most 
efficient’ monoplanes, land and over- 
water craft. The world’s altitude record 
remains here, and the closed course speed 
record. In this country have been de- 
veloped the variable pitch propeller, the 





AEROMARINE AIRWAYS 





The Santa Maria, eleven-passenger aeromarine Navy cruiser, which recently completed a 
flight from Key West, Fla., to Montreal, Canada, over the lakes to Detroit and Chicago and 


down the Mississippi to New Orleans 


supercharger for motors, the remote con- 
trol gun, the electric synchronizer, the 
$,000 pound T.N.T. bomb, the 50-caliber 
Browning machine gun, airplane can- 
non, the air-cooled motor, the aerial 
torpedo and scores of other accessories 
for aviation in war or peace. 
These accomplishments have 
brought about by individual effort, often 
with the earnest co-operation of the 
army, navy or postal air services, which 
number in their engineering forces many 
of the keenest inventive minds. Our 
aerial passenger service is as efficient or 
better than Europe’s—and unlike that 
in other countries, operates, survives 
and progresses steadily without the aid 
of a Government subsidy. 
All 


nations 


been 


other 
provide 








\ERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The Curtiss Navy racer, which won the Pulitzer Trophy Race. 
is Bert Acosta, who, in winning the great speed contest, maintained an 
average speed of 176.3 miles per hour over a triangular course of 150 miles 

—<d world’s record. 


liberal subsidies 
for civil — trans- 
port, and also 
provide — landing 
fields, aerial. ter- 
minals, service 
stations, expert 
mechanics and 
and other acces- 
prac- 
free of 
charge. They do 
it to insure an 
aeronautical — re- 
serve which may 
repay them a 
hundredfold — in 
time of war 

We need not 


sories 
tically 


The pilot 





dwell in the future to 
get an idea of what 
is developing in avia 


tion to-day. The fly 
ing machine has al 
ready entered into its 
very practical own. 
A few airplanes loaned 
to the Forest Service 
by the army have 
resulted in saving 
more standing timber 
in our national forests 
than the entire arm) 
air service approptia 
tion for the fiscal 
vear could purchase. 
The planes have en 
abled 
spot forest fires be 
fore they get bevond 
control. Every few 
days we read that an 





observers — to 


aviator has gone out and rescued persons 
lost at sea, transported the injured from 
some isolated spot inaccessible to ground 
transport, or that planes have conveyed 
physicians and medicines to out-of-the 
way places where flood or fire had raged. 
Ask almost any oil man in the South 
west what vehicle he depends upon when 
he desires an important tool in a hurry. 
His answer is the reason why planes are 
part of the company’s equipment. It 
is also the reason why ten of the larger 
airplane plants remained open after the 
war, why a score or more of smaller 
plants, some of them woefully small and 
undernourished, have been opened sinc« 
the Armistice, why thousands of America’s 
war-trained aviators have organized fly 
ing clubs and like the energetic organiza 
tion in Kansas City, conduct aerial 
meets, flying circuses and trophy races, 
to the end that funds derived thereby 
may be used toward procuring publi 
landing fields—division points for the 
aerial traffic that is coming their way. 
The president of a railroad in’ the 
Middle West has just published his 
findings that everybody interested in 
transportation must consider aircraft as 
an answer to the national desire for 
speed. After showing that speed is not 
only a desire but an economic necessity, 
he inquires seriously if the railroads could 
not profit by letting the airplane per- 
form service requiring more than thirty 
miles an hour. Then he points out that 
the roads are laboring under continuous 
and heavy expense in improving road- 
beds to accommodate fast trains, the 
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improvements | ® 
which provide this | 

fast 
ing enough to keep 
the roads hard up. 
As he sees it, the 
roads could make 
a profit by divert- 
ing fast service to 
the air. 


service cost- 





operations—o v er 
long and short 


routes. Due to 
the tremendous 
curiosity regard- 


ing aerial naviga- 
tion it is not diffi- 
cult to attract the 
public eve and ear 
by dilating upon 
general facts and 


Two : of the  croxavrican cHamBeEr OF commENcE : 
larger rail systems — Qp many Western ranches the airplane has been enthusiastically recetved. and here and there one is accomplishments. 
in the East and ; often pleasantly surprised by finding a hangar which is actually used. In this way the 
one in the West special hopes of 


work investi- 


the airplane, 


have representatives at 
gating the possibilities of 
learning just how they may supplement 
their service with air lines over their 
rights of way, employing their trained 
personnel and highly developed signal 
and communications systems in main- 
taining schedules in the air as well as 
on the rails. The vice-president of a 
national express company has repeatedly 
stated that he would provide every flying 
machine with a “pay load,” meaning a 
full cargo, just as quickly as aerial service 
should start and be maintained regularly 
between cities. 

Manufacturers, designers, operators 
of aircraft, chiefs of various Government 
bureaus and Congressmen were not try- 
ing to waste time when they conferred 
recently with members of the American 
Bar Association, insurance experts and 
financiers, with the result that the 
Wadsworth-Hicks bill was introduced, 
providing for a Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics in the Department of Commerce. 
If it becomes a law, and without excep- 
tion evervbody is for it, it will give the 
Secretary of Commerce, through a Com- 
missioner as head of the bureau, complete 
jurisdiction over all civilian aviation, 
including the administration of air laws 
now lacking, inspection of aircraft and 
examination of pilots, licensing of both 
craft and operator, and general super- 
vision over the establishment of aerial 
highways, via public landing _ fields, 
throughout the land and along our coast- 
line. The commissioner of that bureau 
will have a man’s job on his hands. 

While developing civilian aviation, he 
will at that same time be building up a 
great’ aeronautical reserve. They are 
synonymous, civil and military reserve 
aviation. We cannot afford to separate 
the two and maintain an air force at war 
strength. We would not want to do it 
if we could. It is un-American. It 
would be needless expense, The 
scienge of flight has not yet progressed 
far’ enough to warrant standardization 


too. 


necessary to quantity production. Yet 
we must have what there is of it, just as 
we employed the railroads in the Civil 
War, though they had not attained their 
present efficiency. Yes, we must de- 
pend upon our aviation reserve just as 
we depend upon our national guard. In 
fact, aviation units are being organized 
in the militia at the present time, one 
more incentive for public landing fields 
in all communities. 

Civil aviation has its problems. They 
exist in every town in the country. They 
have beset every means of transport in 
its infancy. Chief among them is un- 
scrupulous exploitation and betrayal of 
the public confidence. The railroads 
suffered it. Electric roads went through 
it. So have all public utilities, one after 
another into reorganization and failure, 
bankruptcy and receiverships galore. 
Close on the heels of the honest man and 
his invention comes the man who would 
make capital of it at the expense of others; 
with profit for none but himself. 

Exit the land shark, the fake promoter 
of the ubiquitous bubble. Enter the 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford of the air. 


Millions have been invested in the air- 


plane. Most of this has been legitimate 
investment, a great deal of it sheer 
sportsmanship. Within the last few 


months there have sprung up in many 
sections organizations advertised as en- 
tering the field of aerial transport 

always just on the verge of commencing 











the promoter are given an unwarranted 
and misleading background. 

Civie and trade organizations aré noti- 
fiel in advance that a representative of 
a company is approaching. He arrives. 
He has had enough, just enough, ex- 
perience in aviation to give him a vo- 
cabulary with which he is able to secure, 
at his suggestion, an invitation to address 
the local trade body. Having heard 
his airplane language prior to the meet- 
ing, the hay and grain merchant presid- 
ing can invariably be depended upon to 
phrase an advantageous introduction. 

Smooth, suave, his fount of knowledge 
apparently inexhaustible, his flow of 
aerial talk as well lubricated as the great 
engines he is about to send whirring past, 
that is, unless a public field can be pro- 
vided right there in town, in which case 
they will stop, alight, put off and take on 
passengers, freight, etc., etc., the advance 
man soars on and on in his oratorical 
flight. At the right moment he pauses 
and invites questions. Can the unin- 
itiated ask questions that he cannot 
answer? No, they cannot. Follows a 
vote of confidence, pictures and inter- 
views in the local paper. Exit advance 
man. 

The corps of stock salesmen arrives a 
few days later. On occasion another 
representative calls ahead of the sales- 
men and exacts a franchise, actually per- 
suades the village solons to grant his out- 
fit an exclusive franchise on aerial traftic 
over and through the community—a 
franchise on the air. 

An aerial franchise is not confined to 
the atmosphere but conveys the sole 
right to persons or corporations to use 
and operate aircraft from a public flying 
field, or airport, within the city limits. 
In effect it is similar to a trolley fran- 
chise, considering the local landing field 
in the same light as the center of the 
streets in which a company is permitted 
to lay tracks. This automatically freezes 
out other aerial transport because there 

(Concluded on page 248) 











The airplane is invaluable to those who figh! forest fires, 
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George Washington, the Business Man 


By Henry B. Curry 
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many of his neighbors struggled 
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successful business man. From 
bovhood he had been a skilled 
accountant. As a business man- 


George Washington was a shrewd, br 


ager, energetic, prudent and far- 
sighted, he excelled. He showed 
himself a cautious buyer, know- \ 


ing his goods and his market. He 
needed no course in a modern 
school of salesmanship. Con- 
sider, for example, “The Adven- 
ture of the Old Tobacco.” 

Down at Alexandria, Va., then 
a prosperous trade center ad- | 
joining his Mount Vernon estate, 
the President, as 1795 drew near. 
was holding some 2.500 pounds of 
tobacco that had been long in 
storage. It had passed the Vir- 
ginia inspectors. But the best 
price he could get for it there, as 
he wrote his private secretary and 
business agent, Tobias Lear, was 
eighteen shillings per hundred- 
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( with debt and lived in an easy 
oe luxury, not knowing what the 
morning might bring forth.” 
} That is to say, our hero's farm- 
' ing, his pet vocation, was always 
businesslike. 


Because his __ half-brother, 
Lawrence, was fourteen years 
older, young George missed a 
“polite” foreign education; he 
was not regarded as the future 
head of the family. Principal 
Williams of the Academy which 
George attended near Mount Ver 
non, from his eleventh to his six- 
teenth year, knew too little 
psychology to predict that prompt 
repair of everything headless 
would be the new boy’s specialty. 
{ However, George became for 2ll 
this, the better American, no 
doubt, and the better business 
} man. He studied no frills. He 
| learned the three R’s and just 
enough of geometry and_trigo- 








weight. Over at Georgetown, a 7 
few miles up the river, he believed 
he could get at least a guinea, or 
three shillings more, per hundred- Ae 
weight. Yet the tobacco had | 7 


been stored so long that, if he re- 
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like profusion of a land surveyor; 

surveying was much more profit 
{ able then and there than medicine, 
f gi law or theology, and more “re 
*  spectable” than trade, which was 
looked down upon. 


$1 nometry to master the business- 
} 
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moved it to Georgetown, it might 
not pass the Maryland inspectors; 
and if it were condemned, he 
“would lose the whole,” he writes, 
“and sustain an expense besides.” 
A selling problem. 

He, therefore, suggests to Lear 
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A page from Washington's day bool. Napoleon Bonaparte and 
numerous other military geniuses would hare envied the Father 
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In his old “‘ciphering hook” we 
can still admire the accurate care 
with which a child of twelve copied 
out those “debits,” “credits,” 
“to's” and “by’s,”” those promis- 
sory notes, those bills of exchange, 
those deeds, mortgages and other 





that “under the idea” of its being 

offered for sale to a (mythical) 
Maryland merchant, Georgetown inspec- 
tors, “paid for their attendance,” might 
agree to examine the tobacco unofficially 
at Alexandria, and declare to the supposed 
purchaser whether it would pass inspec- 
tion if it were brought to Georgetown. If 
so, the transfer could be made; if not, it 
could be sold at Alexandria even with a 
loss of seventy-five shillings. “Coming 
or going” the sale could be made, and very 
likely at the higher price; nor would any 
one be defrauded. 

The deal went through—apparently. A 
subsequent letter which has been pre- 
served instructs Lear to send the tobacco 
across the river. 

Yes, indeed, the national parent should 
he recognized as a versatile business man 

a household manager (he would have 
made a “crackerjack”” hotel man!), an 
accountant, a surveyor, a farmer, a 
miller, a landlord, a real-estate investor, 
an advertiser, a promoter, a company 
director, a stock speculator, a banker, a 
commercial lawyer; besides acquiring 
some reputation as a general, a diplomat, 
a statesman and a patriot. 

His nominal vocation, of course, was 
that of a planter; and as planters 


of His Country his ability to write a legible hand. prolix forms. He remembered 


are only farmers in a romantic, “movie” 
disguise, Mr. Washington, the well-known 
Virginia planter, would probably have 
been better pleased with a blue ribbon for 
his wheat or his blooded steers at the 
Alexandria fair than with shadowy halos 
from posterity. And his recognized posi- 
tion at the head of the Virginia “bloc” 
meant more, from the commercial view- 
point, than you suppose. 

“Genuinely profitable farming in Vir- 
ginia,” says the horny-handed Cabot 
Lodge, “was not common, for the general 
system was a bad one. A single great 
staple (tobacco) easily produced by the 
reckless exploitation of land and varying 
widely in the annual value of crops, bred 
improvidence and speculation. Every- 
thing was bought on long credits given 
by the London merchants; and this, too, 
contributed largely to improvidence and 
waste. The chronic state of a plantes, in 
a business way, was one of debt. And the 
lack of capital made his conduct of affairs 
extravagant and loose. With all his care 
and method Washington himself was often 
pinched for ready money; and it was only 
by his thoroughness and foresight that he 
prospered and made money while so 


them, too. “Throughout his life,” 
says W. Irving, “he showed a lawyer's 
skill in drafting documents, a mercantile 
exactness in keeping accounts.” 

In the little old book we also read a 
peerless “desk motto” for the high-class 
business man. Not “Business Is Busi 
ness,” that cynical excuse of the weak, 
but “Labor To Keep Alive in Yr. Breas 
the Little Spark of Celestial Fire called 
Conscience.” He meant it and he did it. 
Deficient—often disappointingly deficient 
—though he was in sentiment and ten- 
derness, he was ever conscientious, as 
soldier, statesman, business man; leading 
thereby the champions of commercial 
honor who have given modern business its 
dignity and power and made it what it 
is to-day. 

A future business man just loses valu- 
able time at college, according to som¢ 
trade chiefs. George lost not a year. 
Soon after his sixteenth birthday, he got, 
partly through family influence, his first 
job; he was to survey land for William 
Fairfax, father-in-law of Brother Law- 
rence. 

During his next: three years of the 
line, level, chain and pole, he estab- 
lished business habits. The late Marshall 
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Field, Chicago’s Wanamaker, slept under 
the counter, State Street says. while a 
clerk “learning the business.” 
did more, and earned more. As he wrote 
to a friend during one of the surveys, “I 
have often lain down before the fire on a 
little hay, straw, fodder or a bearskin, 
with man. wife and children, like dogs and 
and happy was he who got the 
berth nearest the fire!” 

“But,” he points out frankly, “nothing 
would make it pass off tolerably except a 
good reward. A doubloon is my constant 
gain every day the weather will permit 
of our going out, and sometimes six 
pistoles.””. The doubloon meant $7.20 
at that date; the six pistoles, $21.60. Their 
present equivalent would be still greater. 

Thus, among his Falstaffian neighbors 
Planter Washington came to be styled 
“close-fisted”’; but he was not really 
close, if always prudent. When his 
secretary, Lear, asked for a loan of 
$3,000, the President answered 
that, in the bank and elsewhere, he 
didn’t possess that much cash; 
but, although he would be incon- 
venienced, he would gladly let 
Tobias have a thousand. Later, 
he told the borrower to return this 
money only at his convenience, and 
not to think of paying interest; “it 
was not lent,”’ he writes, “on usury.” 

Then, of course, General Washing- 
ton served for eight years at the head 
of the Continental Army on the terms 
he_announced June 15, 1775: “As to 
pay, I beg leave to assure the Congress 
that, as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted me to accept this arduous 
employment at the expense of my domes- 
tic ease and happiness, I do not wish to 
make any profit of it. I will keep an 
exact account of my expenses. Those, I 
doubt not, they will discharge; and that 
is all I desire.” 

The self-sacrifice of his first job he 
carried, as far as possible, in to his later 
occupations. At Mount Vernon and not 
officially employed, he continued to regu- 
late his habits with a strictness that must 
have charmed, and may have influenced, 
our first generations of business men. He 
rose early—before daybreak in the winter 
time. Then he lighted a fire in the grate 
and read or wrote until breakfast was 
served at seven or eight o'clock. On the 
other hand, he went to bed at nine! Even 
in their Philadelphia mansion the Presi 
dent and Mrs. Washington, 
formal function was progressing, would 
beg the pardon of visitors and hasten to 


George 


cats; 


when ho 


repose. 

Again, although he prepared a moun 
tain of autographic letters seldom equaled 
in volume by a nan of eminence, he not 
only insisted upon wielding the pen with 
his own massive hand, but he would often 
draw up condensed copies for his files. 
No wonder that many of his Presiden- 
tial Sundays given so fully to 
“writing letters,” that he could not take, 
with Mrs. Washington, his usual “‘exer- 
cise in coach.” 


were 


4 dre surveying business which George 
made so profitable was succeeded by 
employment that recognized more form- 
ally his trustworthiness, his skill as an 
accountant, his judgment in affairs. Al 
the age of twenty he was named an execu- 
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tor of the estate of his brother Lawrence 
including the group of farms in the 
Mount Vernon property. Less than a year 
afterwards, through the death of his 
young whom this property 
has been willed, he himself became the 
owner of Mount Vernon. Upon his 
marriage the General Court appointed 
him administrator of the ample wealth 
possessed by his step-children. And he 
had scarcely returned from service in 
the French and Indian war when, for 
similar reasons, he was placed upon the 


niece, to 










in unfamiliar portrait of our first President, 


from a miniature presented to his private secre- 
tary, Tobias Lear, by Mrs Washington after her 
husband's death. This and the business letter 
shown on the opposite page were 
* Letters and Recollections of George Washington reg 


taken from 


Virginia Board of Commissioners to 
settle the military 
colony. 

If history “Dusty 
George,” he gained no small repute at his 
Mount Vernon mill, as a manufacturer of 
flour. There was the “Superfine” brand, 
and the “Common.” But 
“Common” was so unusual in its purity 
excellence that, tradition 
Vernon flour was passed 


accounts of the 


doesn’t sing of 


and general 
Mount 
without inspection by’ customs officers at 
West Indian ports. 

His banks were sound, we may be sure, 
and he owned stock in two—the Bank 
of Alexandria and the Bank of Columbia. 
I can’t find the “Directory of Dire« 
tors” for 1785, but that was the year 


Savs, 


when General Washington, as the out 
come of his efforts to establish naviga- 
Potomac and the Ohio, 
Lakes and Chesapeake 
Bay, was chosen president of The Poto- 
mac Company. Later he retired from 
this post; but, after the modern cus- 
tom, he “kept his man on the Board,” 
transferring the presi- 
dency to his secretary, Lear; nor did 
“the Washington interests,” so to speak, 
“the right men” as 
The distinguished in- 
“revolve seri- 


tion, via the 
between the 


as we say, by 


neglect to obtain 
Lear's associates. 


vestor cautions Tobias to 


even the’ 





ously on the characters fit and proper to 
supply the places of those who will quit 
the directorship.” 

Yet this venture disappointed its 
projectors, although it inspired a wide- 
spread building of canals, and did much 
to further national expansion. 


* F)OTOMAC,” nevertheless, was Wash 
ington’s favorite “spec.” Of stock 
that the company issued to the amount 
of $200,000 he owned some, and he would 
gladly have owned more. The vear after 
the Revolution he had traveled 700 miles 
on horseback through the Wild West of 
Virginia and the Wilder West of Pennsy! 
vania, partly to inspect some of his many 
land investments, but largely to investi- 
gate the possibilities of a vast commercial 
plan he had conceived for detaching 
the frontier settler from English in 
fluence in the Northwest and Spanish 
influence on the Mississippi by 
welding the West to the East with 
an improved channel of navigation 
from the sea to Lake Erie through 
Virginia, the present West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. It would be a 
long, circuitous route, especially 
for the huge “keel boats’ pro 
pelled against the stream with 
poles. There would be three por- 


tages. But “the ingenious Mr. 
Rumsey,” popularly known as 


“Crazy Rumsey,” had demonstrated 
to the ever-progressive George the 
model of a steamboat, which actually 
traveled on the Potomac in the following 
year. 

“Rumsey’s invention,” he writes, “ren 
ders the present epoch favorable above all 
others for securing a large portion of the 
produce of the Western Settlements and 
of the Fur and Peltry of the Lakes—the 
importation of which alone, if there were 
no political considerations, is immense!” 

Elsewhere, still boosting “Potomac,” our 
eminent promoter writes that he has “no 
doubt of the productiveness of the shares 
when Navigation is in full operation; they 
were originally calculated to bring 15P. 
Cent on the Capital,” and, as he explains, 
the probable traffic through the company’s 
projected canals had become much greater. 
“If my present purposes and _ gratifica- 
tions could be answered by future enrich- 
ment,” he declares enthusiastically, “I 
would devote all the money I could com- 
mand to this Investiture (investment).” 

As the original “Empire Builder,” 
Washington would be called in Minnesota 
“another James J. Hill.” 

If properly exuberant as a seller, the 
Parent could) properly restrain himself 
I may cite the blankets 
the 200 woolen blankets required at Mount 
Vernon and at the Presidential mansion 
in 1791.) “If you have not already made 
a purchase of the Blankets,” he informs 
Lear, “I wish you to suspend doing it 
until you hear from me again. 

“Tam about to send to Alexandria,” he 
explains, “where, it is said, large importa 
tions of this article have been made, to 
learn the qualities of the dutch Blanket- 
ing. Sitgreaves’ memo. is not explicit 
enough to enable me to judge of the size 
or quality of his; the only sort applicable 
to my use are inserted thus—‘Striped 
Duffells, 115 to 180 shillings per Piece of 
15 Blankets.’ This brings the lowest of 


to-day 


when buying. 





oe 
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them to nine shillings, and the highest 
to twelve, each; which is high, supposing 
them of the largest size and of the first 
quality. If you will mention, in your 
next, the length and breadth of the differ- 
ent sizes, and whether they are of the best 
quality, I shall be better able to decide.” 

Among all his business lines, that of 
“realtor” occupied the most of Washing- 
tion’s attention, and rewarded him the 
best. It was the business in which he 
was born and bred; his father had not 
lacked real property. He himself was 
little more than a boy when he inherited 
Mount Vernon and its various farms. 
At his marriage he took charge of his 
wife’s lands and of those belonging to her 
children, Thereafter, he invested far and 
wide in realty—in houses and lots, in 
farms and in wild land. Many western 
acres he acquired without cost as bounty 
lands distributed by the British Governor, 
Dinwiddie, to participants in the Fort 
Necessity campaign who fought to hold 
possession of these lands. As the even- 
tual commander of the forces Washington 
received a large allotment. To this he 
added shares he bought from former com- 
rades; though he willingly helped them 
to choose good tracts for themselves under 
bounty rights, and he never failed to guide 
them, on request, with his notable land- 
wisdom. 

The original, if not 
the most important, 
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George-Tow ny dis 

tant from the first twelve, 
from the second nine, and 
from the last, sixteen miles. 
The Federal City, in the 
year 1800, will become the 
seat of the general govern- 
ment of the United States. 


increasing fast in 
buildings and (is) rising 


into consequence; and will, 
from the advantages given 
to it by Nature and from 
its proximity to a rich in 
terior country and to the 
Western Settlements, be 
come the Emporium of the 
United States.” 

If he had only christened 


that little town the “Im- 
perial Gateway of the 
Wondrous West,” the “‘ad”’ 


would have been complete. 

With no less skill Realtor 
Washington conducted his 
“rental department.” He 
was an excellent landlord. 
He never harassed the 
tenants in arrears through 








One of the last business letters ever written by George 1 
who, despite the fact that he was wealthy, was not at all inclined 
“ short-weighted.”” 


to tolerate being 





object of his arduous 
journey into western 
Pennsylvania after the 
Revolution—a —_jour- 
ney already mentioned 

-was to get rid of 
several hun- 
dred squatters upon a 
3,000-acre tract south- 


west of Pittsburgh. 
Rejecting the sum- 
mary measures in 


which he might have 
been justified, he was 
foreed to gain from 
local courts the final 
possession of his prop- 
erty. Eventually, he 
sold it for $12,000, 

In a memorandum 
for his attorney at the « 
trial this action— 
an argument which 
manifested his amazing skill as a com- 
mercial lawyer—the General observes 
that, aside from 1,500 acres that he had 
bought elsewhere in Pennsylvania, he 
owned “not a foot of Land in the Western 
Country” which he did not hold under 
“military rights.” At his death he not 
only possessed realty in eastern Virginia, 
in New York State and in Florida, but he 
still retained in western Virginia (includ- 
ing the later West Virginia), in Kentucky 
and along the Ohio and its tributaries, 
more than 40,000 acres of good land 
valued at $400,000, or more than $1,000, 
000 as money is valued now. It was the 
greater part of his estate. 

In acquiring it and holding it, however, 
he had become “land poor.” During his 
second term as President he felt so keenly 
his pecuniary embarrassment that he tried 
to dispose of his western lands, and even 
planned to rent his Mount Vernon estate, 
reserving only the mansion and—for 


KEYSTONE 


changed. 





Washington's town office in Winchester, Va. 


agricultural diversion—a small farm round 
about. 
addressed himself to Sir Arthur Young, 
a British friend with whom many letters 


In pursuit of this latter plan he 


upon matters agricultural had been ex- 
Washington doubtless hoped 


that some prospective “emigrant” with 


ample means might be persuaded to send 
over a better * 
obtained in States impoverished by the 


‘proposition” than could be 


war. To that end he wrote a realty “ad” 
of notable “selling power.” 

“No estate in America,” he announced, 
“is more pleasantly situated than this. It 
lies in a high, dry and healthy country 300 
miles by water from the sea on one of the 
finest rivers in the world. Its margin is 
washed by more than ten miles of tide- 
water. It is situated in a latitude be- 
tween the extremes of heat and cold. It 
is the same distance by land or (by) water, 
with good roads and the best navigation, 
from the Federal City, Alexandria and 


exceptional circumstances; 
otherwise, he ex- 
pected prompt payment, 
lest unpaid rents might ac 
cumulate to the equal in- 
jury of owner and of tenant. Although 
he would scarcely have agreed with certain 
landlords of this day that net returns 
must be 10 per cent., he wanted more than 
five. Cautioning Lear not to sign a lease 
for an Alexandria dwelling at $300 ayear, 
the President writes that, as he’d been 
told, he could sell the property for $6,000; 
“and $300 would only be an interest of 
5 P.Cent—which is inadequate for house 
rent.” 

Business methods and his own personal 
supervision marked also Washington's 
domestic life not only at Mount Vernon, 
but at the Presidential homes. Modest, 
obliging, ever the soul of urbanity, the 
masterful George was always and every- 
where “in full charge.” He tolerated at 
his own house no butler, no housekeeper. 
All repairs of the building, all furnishings, 
all important articles of clothing, were 
ordered, and described minutely, by 
himself. 


Mrs. 


Washington, 


Washington had little 
bility. She brought a fortune to her hus 
band, who instructed Tobias to furnish 
her “with what money she may want.” 
At the age of twenty-one, on his return 
from a military mission to the French 
forts near Lake Erie, Colonel Washington 
drew up, with prophetic if 


respons! 


unconscious 


foresight, his first account with any 
government. He wrote, not “Virginia,” 
not “The Colony,” not “The Crown,” 
but “The Country” —British or American 
or whatever it might come to be ‘The 


Country in Account with George Washing 


ton!” And yet he blundered in_ his 
reckoning. For the dullest pupil at 
Master Williams’ old Academy would 


need now but a single glance at the faded 
bill to see that the true balance 
Washington from “The Country” never 
has been paid, never could be paid; that, 
instead of being “183 pounds, 1 shilling 
and 9 pence,” it had risen long ago 
many a hundred billion. 


due to 


to 
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l UCILI remembered — that 
Craddock had told het 
the might before when 

she telephoned from Staten Is 

land that some had called 
but hadn't (eft anv name 

“You mean he telephoned,” 
she said. 

“Yes, twice to-dav. Once this 
and again about an 
hour ago. I told him vou were 
expected for dinner.” 

“You didn’t recognize the 


than 


morning 


voice? 
“No, Miss, ['m quite positive 
I never ‘eard it Miss.” 
“Very well. Anyone been here 
this afternoon?” 


“No, Miss; but Miss Ains- 


worth came about an hour ago 


bef< re, 


She is in the music room.” 

Lucile whirled upon him. She 
was startled out of that poise 
before servants, even old serv- 
had 


ants, into which she been 


trained, 





LCILE GRESHAM, a fashionabk 

4 has also been a writer of crime and adventure fiction 
obeys a sudden impulse to steal an automobile, containing 
a satchel full of jewelry, which she finds standing beside the 
freight entrance of a famous Fifth Avenue jewelry store 
if by prearranged plan she drives it by a circuitous rout 
involving several ferries, to the home of her friend, Zelda 
Ainsworth, also a magazine writer, at Nyack, N. Y., on 
the west bank of the Hudson 
adventure, omitting 
and spends the night with her 
: the car across the river, drives to Bridgeport on the Sound 
and takes the ferry there to Long Island. Then she drives 
across the island to Jamaica Bay where in a clump of 
scrub oaks deep in the marshes which rim the Bay she 
hides and abandons the car, having first sunk out of sight 
in the mud its false license plates 
stuffed into the pockets of her raincoat she walks to Rock 
ville Centre and takes a taxicab to her home m Westbury her 
to keep her engagement to entertain at dinner that eve 
ning her fiancé, Durand Hathaway, and his father, Myron 
Hathaway, 
butler, opens the door for her he informs her that an 
known man, who had called her on the telephon 
night before, 


The Story Thus Far 
Ne “ 


a prominent financier \s 


had called her again 


York girl Witte 


She informs Zelda of her 
mention of the jewelry, however, 
The next day she ferries 


With the jewelry 


Craddock, 


silent a moment; 


suclale nly 


She was 
then she turned = to 
Zelda 

“Zel, bea sport and go down 
stairs and wait for me I've got 
anew gown I want to show vou, 
but LT don’t want vou to see it 
until IT am completely in it. Tl 
She 


As 


call as I come downstairs.” 
realized that she 
the jewels and 


had suddenly 
must get out 
wear them if only for a moment. 
They seemed to be calling to 
her from the closet where they 
hidden, ! 


were Taste our jov! 
Let us caress you! 


We are a 
thousand lovers! We cannot, 
will not wait!” 

She did not see Zelda look at 
she arose and 
She only 


queerly as 
went to the door. 


heard her sav dry ly . “OF course, 


“ and ['ll have Durand on bended 
un . » 
the knee waiting the entrance of his 


empress.” 


“Will vou, Zel?” she said. 








“Miss Ainsworth! When did 


she come?” 
“About an hour ago, Miss.” 
Lucile rushed into the musik 
Zelda in one of Lucile’s 
gowns, was sitting under a lamp, cally 


looked up 


room 
own evening 
reading a manuscript. She 
and laughed. 

“My dear, the atmosphere is simply 
saturated with marks. Save 
vour breath.” 

“Did vou know you were coming here 
CNC laimed 


question 


when vou left this morning?” 
Lucile. 
Zelda 


otherwise as she replied 


gesture of assent or 


“My sterious as 


made ho 


it all seems, the explanation is prosaic.” 
“Well, then never mind telling. Im 
glad vou're here. Stand up and let me 
see that gown on some one else.” 
Zelda arose somewhat stiffly. 
know.” she said, “you're getting thin or 


“a Yo vou 


else you are wearing your clothes alto- 
gether too tight. We used to exchange 
perfectly and this evening Stephanie had 
to lace me within half an inch of my life 
before I could get into it.” 

“Kindness forbids that I tell you the 
truth.” Lucile laughed. But her laugh 
ter was far from spontaneous. For the 
first time in her life she was not glad to see 
Zelda Ainsworth. She had planned to 
vet rid of Durand early and spend the 
rest of the night gloating over her new as- 
sortment of jewelry. But there was no 
Things were being ordered for 
her again. Should she take them once 
more into violent hands? No, it could 
not last. She had enjoved twenty-four 
hours of complete liberty, probably more 
humans know in a [ifetime. 


choiwe 


than most 


But she could not immediately extend it. 
Phere 


was no such thing on earth as an 


indefinite space of complete liberty. The 
idea was merely another philosophical 
abstraction, a fragile foundation for lofty 
structures of vapory metaphysics. 

No, She must 
yield, and when vou must vield it is al- 
wavs well to conceal it with the grace of 
vour own pleasure. “Come up and sit 
with me while [ am getting renovated,” 
she said gaily. “No doubt. if [ show no 
curiosity whatever, you will be moved to 


there was no choice. 


tell me everything.” 

As soon as Lucile entered her dressing- 
room, she slipped out of her raincoat and 
hung it at the extreme back of the closet 
in which her outer wraps were kept. 
Then she rang for Stephanie. 

“You have suffered enough.” 
Zelda. “When [I saw my agent I found 
that I had to get my first draft of that 
story we're having such a fuss about, vou 
know, “The Vainer Sex.” Remember it?’ 

Lucile nodded. “Oh, ves, that thing 
vou did first of all at college and then vou 
did over again about a year ago?” 

“Yes! Well, vou may not remember, 
but a lot of our manuscripts got mixed 
and I knew I didn’t have that copy at 
home. I concluded that there was just 
a possibility of its being among vours. 
So I hiked right over.” 

“Did vou look?” 

“T did, and what’s more, I found it.” 

“That’s about all you did find, I 
said Lucile. I'll wear the green 
velvet, Stephanie,” she added to the maid 
who had just entered. 

“Oh, I didn’t browse very far after I 
found what I was looking for.” 

“No, Pve done nothing for a long 
said Lucile. 


said 


guess, 


time,” 


“You're a perfect stone fence. 
And look here, Zel, I forgot to 
tell vou, but Ranny’s father is coming 
to dinner—the first time he has ever 
been here. Help me vamp him, will you?” 

“My dear, old) men are positively 
helpless in my hands. I shall have him 
offering to give me the family plate by 
the time downstairs.” She 
went out, closing the door after her. 

“Hurry, Stephanie!” she said as the 
door closed, 

“Where is the gown vou wish?” 

“The one I told you, the green velvet.” 

“But that is not new.” 

“Miss Ainsworth has never seen it.” 

“Oh, ves—" began the maid. 

Lucile stamped her foot, “You are 
quite mistaken, come, hurry!” 

The maid looked at her queerly, but 
maids are always doing that to mistresses 
and Lucile ignored it. The green velvet 
was a creation of austere simplicity, 
made to show the long flowing lines of 
Lucile’s slim figure. From its tightly 
fitted waist, her dazzling white neck and 
shoulders rose like a lily from its slender 
green calyx to the further color contrast 
of her flaming cheeks, her scarlet lips, 
the vellow of her bobbed hair. 

As soon as the last clasp was snapped 
and as she was thrusting her feet into the 
slippers, she said, “Take that suit down 
and press it at once,” and she indicated 
the one she had been wearing. All her 
composure had left her. She was liter- 
ally mad to get at the jewels. 

The maid quietly picked up the gar- 
ments and went out. Lucile flew to the 
door and locked it. Then she rushed 
back to the closet and brought forth the 
Into the nearest chair she 


Ano 


Continued on page 24. 


vou come 


raincoat. 
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“She arose from the table The y were all looking at her.” 
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T IS a rule that seems to hold good 
the world over that an increase in 
population in any given community 

s accompanied by a corresponding de- 
crease in the number of domestic food 
inimals, especially cattle and sheep. This 
is invariably true in highly industrialized 
ountries, like England and Belgium, 
vhere there is little or no land that cannot 
be more profitably utilized for agriculture 
than for pasture and hayfields, and where 


the people can find occu- 


Santa Claus discovered the ideal method of Christmas 
reindeer are used as draft animal 
go the Hudson's Bay Company went 
It bought 700 domesti 


The one in the above 


animals in Norway 


The pampas of South America and the 
expansive, semi-arid plains of Australia 
are now the principal grazing sections of 
the world. The transformation of South 
America from a stock-raising to an agri- 
cultural country is already under way, 
and before many generations have passed, 
the enterprising Anglo-Saxons of Aus- 
tralia will undoubtedly irrigate large por- 
tions of their country and parcel out the 
redeemed tracts to agriculturalists. Where 


and Lapland and had them shipped to Baffin Land, on Hudson Bay 
In the article below, Mr. Holme tells what effect this may have in days to 
come on the question of meat supply the world over. 
experimenters that reindeer meat, if 


It 13 claimed by 


properly pre pared, is delicious. 


will industrial Europe, now importing 
more than half its food and almost all its 
meat, and the great cities of the United 
States then secure their meat? 

The Hudson’s Bay Company. the old 
est corporation in North America, is at 
tempting to answer this question. The 
growing meat shortage and the prospects 
of greater shortage have led this wealthy 
and powerful corporation to launch a 
venture, which, should it develop su 





pations more remunera 
tive than animal hus- 
bandry. A striking proof 
f this general fact can 


be found in our own 
ountry. Within the 
memory of middle-aged 
men herds of wild 
buffalo roamed over the 
Western plains, east. of 
the Rockies. These 
herds are now extinct, 


their place having been 
taken by millions of cat- 
tle and sheep. In turn 
these great herds of do- 
mesticanimals havegiven 
way in large part to the 
who set 





homesteaders 











tled the plains and are 


now engaged in raising — ranching in the 


gram an | sugar bee ts, 


and his flock in Lapland 
Unele Sam has tried the experiment u th remarkable success in 


The Hudson s Bay ( om pany is not the originator of the idea of reindeer 


{laska, where in less 


than thirty years 1,280 animals multiplied to about 350,000 
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Some day, when the frozen 


it ts gust barely possible that scenes lilze this may be seen in North Ameri- is an excellent substitute 


cessfully, will eclipse some of Great Brit- 
ain’s greatest empire building schemes. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company has gone 
into the reindeer business. Last autumn 
it shipped the first consignment of 700 
domestic reindeer from northern Norway 
and Lapland to Baffin Land on Hudson 
Bay. If its experiment in reindeer cul- 
ture proves a success, it will mean that 
Canada will no longer have to worry about 
what to do with its rather sizable back 
vard. Furthermore, it will mean that 
the world will not have to worry about 
its future meat supply after the present 
cattle and sheep ranges have been cut up 
into small farms. 

For Canada is a roomy land, and its 
back region, which can never be used for 
agricultural purposes and where neither 
sheep nor cattle can be raised profitably. 
comprises about a million and a_ half 
square miles. If we may accept as fairly 
accurate the statement of Alaska reindeer 
men that a reindeer requires about thirty 
acres for grazing in the sub-Arctic and 
Arctic regions of North America, then 


northern Canada can support between 
thirty and forty million animals. Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson, the Canadian ex- 
plorer, who has been trying to convert 
his countrymen to reindeer culture for 
several years and has given the subject 
a great deal of study, thinks that the 
Canadian mainland, north of the so- 
called habitable line, and the great Ca- 
nadian archipelago can support 50,000,000 
reindeer and musk-ox, another sub- 
Arctic and Arctic animal which he thinks 
may in the future furnish the world with 
an appreciable supply of good, wholesome 
meat. 

But will the beef, mutton and pork 
eaters of America and Europe be satisfied 
with reindeer steaks and roasts? This 
question can he answered simply enough. 
America and Europe may have to be sat 
isfied. It is also a well-known fact that 
people will learn to like any wholesome 
food. But to answer the question more 
directly: 
meat as a staple diet declare there is very 
little difference between it and heef. They 


men who have lived on reindeer 


lands of the Far North are fairly well settled. a Long ago the Lapps ind their neiahbors learned that the reindeer 


for the horse when there is sno m the ground 


sav it takes a sensitive tongue and palate 
to distinguish between a sirloin steak cut 
from the carcass of a fat reindeer steer 
and a sirloin from the carcass of an equally 
fat Texas steer, if the two carcasses have 
been dressed in the same manner. The 
so-called gamey flavor of venison, the 
meat of wild reindeer or caribou, is absent 
But then there are sportsmen who deny 
that this gamey flavor is inherent in the 
flesh of wild reindeer. They contend that 
it is due to certain reactions which take 
pl ace during the chase and after the game 
Reindeer meat enthusiasts 
declare that it has the juiciness of beef 
and the delicacy and tenderness of ven 

son. It would probably be more correct 


is dre ssed. 


to say that good reindeer meat can pass 
for good beef, and poor re indeer meat for 
poor beef. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company is by no 
means the originator of the idea of rein 
deer farming in the far North. The pio 
neer of this interesting infant industry 
is no other than Uncle Sam himself. He 
began it as early as 1892, when our Goy 
ernment imported a few 
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A northern caravan. 
owns about 30,000 head. 


5,000,000 animals in a territory which can be utilized for nothing but reindeer pasturage. 


At the present time the largest reindeer owner on this side of the 
The president of this concern believes that in less than twenty years Alaska will be supporting have 


Atlantic is a corporation which 


domestic reindeer from 
Siberia to Alaska for the 
industrial education and 
economic benefit of the 
Alaska Eskimos. The 
Government imported a 
total of 1.280 animals 
from 1892 to 1900, and 
they have multiplied in 
less than thirty vears to 
approximately 350,000, 
of which more than 100,- 
000 have been killed for 
food and hides, and about 
225,000 survive. Thus 
far only steers and cows 





that have ceased to bear 
calves have been slaugh- 
tered. Of late years the 
white settlers of Alaska 
awakened to the 
Continued on page 241) 
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“SENTINELS OF THE SEA” AND §C 








A MEMBER of the 
“2 U.S. Coast Guard. 
Like all his fellow-guards, 
he had to pass a rigid 
physical and mental ex- 
amination before he 
entered the service; 
and he enlisted for 
a certain period. 
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HE boats are hauled I AUNCHING a surf boat calls for se 
to the water's edge on ~ calls for snappy work—especially wher 
specially made trucks — pro- against the seas, then, at just the right n 
pelled, as in this case, by man e™ 
power. The building in_ the 
background of the picture is a head- 
quarters 





fo ‘ah 


It 











P REPAR- 
ING to 
send a life-pre- 
server out to a 
stranded vessel. 
If there is dan- 
ger of those being 
rescued ge tling 
in the water, 
and perhaps 
drowning, a life- 
car, carrying six 
or more people > 
is sometimes O V THE way 


used. ai 
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ND {OW THEY GUARD OUR COAST 








DURING the day there 

is always a@ man on 
lookout for signals of dis- 
tress. At night and dur- 
ing fogs the crews patrol 
the shore. Up and down 
the coast there is, of course. 





le lephonic com munic ution. 





ers dn 
ls for se f no mean caliber. The trick that T inlets or rivers where their 
tially wh 1 heavy surf—is to hold the boat life-saving boats can find a 


right mor b aboard, and pull to deep water. sheltered anchorage and do not have 
to be landed on the beach, the sta- 
tions hare staunch motor boats. Thé 








boat shown here weighs ten tons, is 


self-hailing and non-sinkable. 














N THE rocks! 

When the sea 

is calm there is 

nothing particularly 

sinister about a 

stranded vessel; but 

when a gale is blow- 

ing and great waves 

are thundering into 

the shore—well, then 

: the “sentinels of the 

HE way I sea” are decided)y 
ai welcome 
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Two Barrels, Both Loaded 
has long been 


OVERNMENT by injunction, so-called, he g . 
Organized Labor's stock grievance. The unions claim 


that the enjoining process, where they have been put 
have always operated to their detriment. This has 
The fault Labor, for it has 
never sought to avail itself of this weapon. In the great cloth- 
the garment workers union created a 


in force, 


been generally true. lies with 


ing strike, now settled, 
precedent by seeking the aid of the courts to enforce a contract 
which the manufacturers had arbitrarily broken. By one of 
the most sweeping injunctions on record a New York State 
court upheld the workers’ contention at every salient point 
and compelled the manufacturers to fulfill their obligations 
union. The decision is of the broadest value in 
two respects: it serves notice upon employers that the courts 
will enforce a fair contract on behalf of labor as on behalf of 
capital, and it kicks the soap box out from under the super- 
radical howler who proclaims that law is for the rich and power- 
ful alone. In this instance Justice had 
discarded her sword for the more modern and efficient double- 


toward the 


it would seem that 


barrelled shotgun. 


Revising Prices Upward 


HE proper foundation for any plan of taxation,” says 
T: cynical politician, “is to make everybody believe that 
the other fellow Some of our 

recent tax-doctors seem hopeful of devising a scheme so shrewd 
as to make people believe that nobody is going to pay the 
From such happy dreams the awakening is sure 
to be harsh. Take two plans now much to the fore, the sales 
and the American of tariff. Without 
analyzing in detail their merits or demerits, consider them for 
the moment solely in reference to their effect upon slowly 
rallving The of 
ditions just completed in Lestie’s clearly indicate that the 
buyers’ strike is declared off only where and as prices have 
The average 
Any general 
reversion of prices toward higher levels is likely to bring about 
sulks.” A 
The: 


is going to pay it.” 


reckoning. 


tax valuation basis 


business. series articles on business con- 


come down to a level convincing to the public. 
shopper is still suspicious if not actually sore. 
sales tax cannot but 


a resumption of “customers’ 


increase prices all along the line. American valuation 


plan, if put into effect, will give them another and higher 
boost. In view of the still shaky convalescence of trade, is it 


worth the risk? 


I 


attempt on the part of this nation to aid disorganized civiliza- 
If 


we submit our good offices to smooth over war-time differences 


An Error in Astronomy 


FA prize were offered for the silliest phrase in contem- 
would be a prime 
In the minds of a certain vociferous element any 


porary affairs, “entangling alliances” 


favorite. 
tion in rehabilitating itself, is “an entangling alliance.” 
in Europe, that is an “entangling alliance.” If we meet Japan 
in man-to-man fashion on Far East matters, that suggests an 
If we take part in adjusting the 
gled finances or seek to maintain the peace of the world, that 


“entangling alliance.” tan- 


is an “entangling alliance.” Meantime our farm products, our 
manufactures, our idle shipping, all are getting into an en- 
tangling alliance of falling over their own feet because they are 
trying to move and there is no place for them to go while Europe 


is an economic mess and Asia a political unknown quantity. 


The difficulty with the “entangling alliance” prophets of woe 
is that they fail to locate the United States correctly 
solar system. When they wake up and find that it is part of 
the earth they are going to be surprised and shocked. At 
present they think that it is remotely and safely situated a few 
say on the northeast corner 


in the 


billion miles away in stellar space, 
of Sirius. 


\ 


The Super-interesting Sex 
RECENT 


no less than five’ captions on its front page. 

out the rest of the 
figured in about ten per cent. of the headings, not because the 
distinguished or notorious, but just women 
they “Woman Slashes Fair 
Rival”; “Woman Pawns Gems for Honeymoon”; “Woman 
Artist Denounces Posters.” and the like. Whereas Man as 
Man never gets a line. What does it all mean? Is the dismal 


women in 
Through- 
current news items the gentler sex 


issue of a great daily “featured” 


individuals were 


as women, because were women: 


prophecy of the anti-suffrage Cassandras coming true, and 
are we all in process of being forcibly feminized? Or do 


interesting reading than men? 
And if so, to whom? Does the 
same occult cause underlie the fact that the feminine pictures 
in the public prints outnumber the masculine in the, ratio of 


women make so much more 


To men or to other women? 


We used to suppose this to be an 
discrimination, of the New York 
photographs has bitterly disillusioned us. 


three or four to one? 
wsthetic 
“society column” 
There must be some reason for this cataclysm of femininity 
indeed, 


butl a study 


and some person who knows that reason, unless, 
it is purely a journalistic superstition. Won’t some one kindly 


Not only what's the but also 


\ Bystanders or Rescuers? "a 


IRE in the village. The main business block is burning. 
Bins: out the engine. Screw on the hose. Up with 
the ladders! Now, boys; all togeth— Holdon! Tough 
Mike's place stands right in the middle of the threatened row. 
\ bad joint. Run by a disorderly element. A corrupting 
influence in town. Murders have been committed there. If 
the fire can't be put out without saving that disreputable hole 
Back home again, boys! Let her burn. 
As an example of practical economics 
to the 
and other 
safe distance from the conflagration (ap- 
are insistent that this nation with- 


rise and enlighten us? answer, 


how come? 


- 


the procedure 
of those Cham- 
well-meaning bodies which 


above is commended consideration 
bers of Commerce 
at this apparently 
parently, but not really safe 
hold its helping hand and watch Europe go down in ruins 
rather than participate in the if Russia be 
Without Russia, European rehabilitation on any 
sound basis is a futile dream. 


Genoa conference 
included. 
interests are 
inextricably interwoven with those of Europe at large. With- 
out our backing the Genoa conference will be impotent for last- 
ing good. Continental bankruptcy will be imminent if it fails. 
America thrown back 


Russia's trade 


Europe in economic collapse means an 
upon itself, practically marketless for its surplus products 
and slowly choking to death upon what it cannot assimilate. 
Little though we may approve the Tough Mike of Europe and 
ill though we may think of his manner of running his place. 
row to its fate, we 


if we Zo home now and leave the whole 


shall have a pretty bill to pay after the fire has burned itself out. 
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THE DIRECTING ARTIST 


T THE risk of not interesting any- 
body, we are going to slip in a par- 
agraph about artists. Art is enter- 


ing upon a new chapter, a new expansion. 
A good many artists still draw the pic- 
tures which bear their signatures, but the 
really successful ones haven’t done that 
little thing for a long while. “Drawn by 
So-and-so” is misleading: it probably 
wasn’t, most of the actual labor having 
been done, anonymously, by somebody 
else. It is a pleasure to note that in the 
comic supplement of the New York Sun- 
day World the page called, “The Captain 
and the Kids” is not “drawn by,” but is 
“directed by” R. Dirks. And this is true 
of other prosperous comic supplement 
artists. Men of their vast financial in- 
terests haven't time to spend on pen-and- 
ink detail over a drawing-board. They 
indicate the precise expression of their 
leading character when the comic donkey 
kicks him through a hole in the ice, or 
vive instructions as to the exact number 
of stars which shall spring from his skull 
when the comic brick hits him, but the 
detail of the drawing, the filling-in, is left 
to mute, inglorious hired men, hacks of 
the studio who labor for mere salaries. 
The distinction between “drawn by” and 
“directed by” was worth making. There 
is no reason why one man, one Belasco 
of the brick, should not direct a dozen 
Sunday comics; be, in fact, a captain of 
the comic art industry. Sitting at ease, 
he looks through his open office door into 
the sweatshop adjoining and reckons on 
the fingers of both hands, and the toes of 
both feet, the profits from the cheap pen- 
and-ink labor there employed. Some 
day Sunday comics may be “presented 
by,” just as plays are. And ultimately 
we shall read in our Sunday comic sheets 
such a title line as, “The Adventures of 
Simp and Dippy, produced under the 
special personal direction of Mr. Laffan 
Split.” 


“Tt ts quite too absurd.” said 
Mme. Tabeline. ‘“*Miss Kitten 


and I are the best of friends.’ 


AS WE WERE 
SAYING 


By 
ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


Nature Studies by 


W. E. HILI 





the 


Signor Cattt Cateaser. 


THE ECLIPSE OF A STAR 
SUCCESSIVE ITEMS SHOWING THAT THE FELINE OPERA 


COMPANY ALSO HAS ITS UPSETS) 


I.—The musical critic of the Morning 
Caterwaul said of last night’s performance: 
“Mme. Tabeline was in glorious voice and 
spirits. Her acting and singing were 
alike superb, especially in the duet with 
Signor Thomaso. An event of some in- 
terest during the evening was the début in 
a minor role of Miss Weewee Kitten, a 
pupil of Meowski. She acquitted herself 
creditably and has a pleasing voice of 
considerable promise.” 

II—In an _ interview printed _ this 
morning in the Caterwaul, Mme. Tabeline, 
leading soprano of the Feline Opera Com- 
pany, denied that there was any profes- 
sional unpleasantness between Miss Wee- 
wee Kitten and herself. “It is quite too 
absurd,” said Mme. Tabeline. ‘Miss 
Kitten and I are the best of friends, both 
on and off the fence. She is a young 
singer of great talent and I wish her every 
success. Stories to the effect that I am 
jealous of her are ridiculous.” 

III.—Sensational developments marked 
the last twenty-four hours in Feline Opera 
circles. First and foremost was the de- 
cision of Mme. Tabeline, for several vears 
leading soprano and midnight favorite, to 
leave the company forthwith and to go on 


** 1n event of some interest was 
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début in a minor role of 


Miss Weewee Kitten.” 


an extended concert tour of the fences 
(feline for provinces). Inquiry of the 
impresario, Signor Catti Cateaser, added 
detail to the report. Signor Catti said 
he had offered Mme. Tabeline a con- 
tract at her old figure (which is under- 
stood to be four saucers of cream and a 
box of picnic sardines per performance), 
but a contract for three months only, an 
offer which Mme. Tabeline temperamen- 
tally spurned with much spitting and 
arching of the back. It is no secret that 
the real reason for the limited contract 
and also, it is believed, for Mme. Tabe- 
line’s suddenly plann ed tour of the fences, 
is Mme. Weewee Kitten’s extraordinary 
success in Mme. Tabeline’s chief rdles, 
especially those with Signor Thomaso. 

IV.—The musical critic of the Morning 
Caterwaul writes to-d ay as follows: “Mme. 
Tabeline refused to discuss her departure 
from the ranks of the Feline Opera Com- 
pany, except to say that the sensational 
ascendancy of Mme. Weewee kitten, 
pupil of Meowski, in no way influenced 
her decision. Mme. Kitten sang again 
last night in a Tabeline réle and again 
achieved a triumph. Signor Thomaso 
led her forth by the whiskers to acknowl- 
edge the plaudits of a crowded neighbor- 
hood. Mme. Kitten yesterday signed a 
three-year contract drawn up for her by 
Signor Catti Cateaser.” 


Sal taal ad 


NE of the erving needs of retail busi- 

ness is a new lot of convincing ad- 
jectives for descriptive purposes. When 
vou have used all the superlatives in the 
English language to convince your pub 
lic that a $30 suit of clothes is “‘sensa- 
tional value” at $49.50, finding words 
which will impress people when you're 
offering a $30 suit for $30 is a tough job. 
Everywhere, vocabularies have cracked 
under the strain. Like the rest of the 
world, the dictionary should be spurred 
to “increased production.” 
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TROUBLE “EAST OF SUEZ” 


Peeps at the Moplah Revolt in India’s Malabar Coast Region 








seal 












f 











Moplah prisoners going to trial at Calicut, the metropolis of 

the Malabar Coast region, where the worst rebellion in India 

has been keeping the British authorities busy of late The 

gentleman shown in the corner is Ali Musaliar, one of the 
rebel chiefs. He was captured and hanged 











Se ‘ 

A native house that was burned The British hurn Moplah 
houses with yreal gusto. The Moplahs lestroy Hindu hom 
with ever greater enthusiasm 
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OUT OF THE 
NEWS SPOT- 











KEYSTONE 
t/though he is forty-two years of age, “Kid” Wedge, ea pugilist 
prize fighter, educator and author, wanted to enter Harra 
action, he journe yed lo ( ambridge, in order to enter. The rT 
table to him as it would be to the Wild Man from Borneo, and 
found himself famous. Here he 


ri No. he 


ully 1 
Vr 
ts shown saluting the statue of John Harrard 


UNDERWOOD 
Houdini is still doing stunts. The 
other day. when this snapshot was 
laken, he gave blasé Washington, 
D.C... a number of thrills by donning 
1 straight-jacket, permitting himself 
to be us penile 1 from the Albee 
building—and straightway gracefully 


escaping from his predicame nf 


KEYSTONE 
Ke presentatire flanson B. 
Houghton, of New } ork. 


u ho 
as been named as our Ambas- 
ador to Germany The 
pointment. marks the 


esumption of 


dp 
complet: 
diplomatic re- 
ations with Germany which 
vere severed when we finally 
cast in our lot with the Allies In a short time she will be no more. 
{ part of his education Mr moored in the North River, at New York, where she has served as a training vess 
Houghton received at Goettingen gutted her a few months ago, and since then she has been useless. 
and Berlin 


handed over to a wrecking crew 


No poet was on hand to write a rousing lyric that would save her, so the famous old Granite State was recently 


For years the hist 


storie frigate has been 
for naval muitia I 
The keel of the fight ng h 

1818; but she was not completed until 1863 
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What do you think of Prohibition? 


SEES PERILS TO MORAL 


Editor, Lesturr’s WEEKLY 
National Prohibition is ar 
because of the evils it has 





1 in my opinion 
d th 





nocer 


s it highly objec- 





pleasures that it inhibits 


nable in theory, but it is a failure in pr 
sumptuary, restrictive, destructive of indi 





and initiative Attempting 
munity control and regulation for 
re sponsibility, it thus 0 





vasion of law, encourag ise, co-operation 








with the vile and thus cor ter. Its failure 
eads to contempt for law and for public officials and its 
successful evasion results in disre spect for usetul and 
reasonable laws and in the habit of breaking ther 
Within my kno ge it has resulted in the int 
tion of intoxicants into households where they were ur 
f ct that the law is 





known; in habit 


1 exploit ation 
broken in f t 


s iat were 



























loyal suppor ne fac 
ind consumpt do il purity 
nd probably s he } n secre spasmodx 
nd excessive replacing omradely 
1 temperate ablishing coteries of law violators 
who resort willir heft and murder to prosecute 
heir business i ng adventur » re 
lations wi these irresponsible boot-leggers and 
se of rot-g fr dangers they are unprotected 
t t ivice a ce of the experienced and in 
ned; in extra monetary reward to the su 
essful criminal ts, not opinion 
If highly alcot s, as well as ld wines 
beers, were legally obt ble, my opin s that 
msumption of the former would remain higlt r 
preser b w i grad | decrease with ve 
n this country If 
latter legalized, my 
and, therefore, indul 
s would rapidly de 









o prohibition being it 
and to corrupt morals « the 
by my experience it 


material well-being, my re- 
subject. 
} 











th amend 
f +} that 
st modified 
heir issets to 
en ction 
il pre igh the 
| ble. the ce itive arg 
ment would | the same result 
The instir f man make cor plete enforcement out 
of the questior of instincts will lead 
lt ty than occasional 





to explosions far m¢ 


i 
buses will gradually 





abuses of essential liberty 
disappear if left to the me which nature cures 





M. C. G. 
Washington, D. C. 


FROM EASTERN OREGON 
Editor, Lest.es’ WEEKLY 
Many of the people of the East will doubt the state 
ment that this section would give a mu irger vote 
for Prohibition than they did when the State went dry. 
































ve vet to find a moonshine r who made any money 
t his ilheit trade Not one in our mmunity who has 
the reputation of ze can get a dollar's credit 
nour town, and I it position to know. I admit 
here is some liquor sold sold now will 
ise) more nment tl full while we 
had the saloor st the s will be written 
re about t 1 
To th } su w would be a 
leet ab ! rried; if they 
nw hotth - hidde pa at 
wd g of b | d be a powerful 
wedge wi I bree complished et us 
nforce the P I s as other laws are enforced 
th “ soon be dor f all the fri ls of Prohib 
g moral support to the off f tl “ 
1 ck 1 th ~ ead passing I V 
r . i ned g booze ‘ yg 
v wrot 
Horet 
Prairie ¢ Or 
FEARS FOR NATIONAL UNITY 
Editor, Lesuir’s Werk. 
T am oppose P } n for tt I eas hat 
1 am opposed leg late n 
prohib j mp hada It 
nge r s he < xt 
r © pe sp bn 1 
r law For more hre 
< wing to educ " ‘ «is 
i . f n ane : 
eur ead he este n which aleot 
held. b s " | ge 
In 1 piniot I n | I ler 1 
1 publi } 7 ry 1dr 
Probit ) bout th liquor 
@ , perhay , Bf this is 
ane nort Is t] 
t G $ 








NOTHER installment of _ letters 
i ALreceived by Lesure’s WEEKLY from 
various parts of the country in response 
to its National Prohibition Questionnaire 
is published herewith. More will appear 
in succeeding issues, to the extent that 
space will permit 
Tabulation of the views expressed in 
the communications received up to the 
time of going to press shows the ratio of 
expressions of opinion on the following 
four questions in Lesiie’s Questionnaire, 
as follows 
“Are you ar sym pathy with National 
Prohibition” 
Yes 33.109 
Nu 66.085 
DovustrcL or LNconcLusiv: 806 
‘So far as you can observe, is Prohibition 
being successfully enforced ir your com- 


munity? 


y ES 18.866 


No 80 882 
Dovstrut or INCONCLUSIVE 5.252 


“In your neighborhood, among your 


acquaintances, has drinking in- 


persona 


/ 

reased or decreased? 
INCREASED 53.035 
DercREASED 29.073 
DovustrcuL oR INCONCLUSIVE 17.892 


“Do you favor stricter Prohibition en- 
/ 


. ’ . 
forcement laws or a modification of the 


resent (aws 


f 


¥ 


24.562 
70.746 
4.692 


Srricter ENrorcEMENT 

MopIFICATION 

DovustTrvuL OR INCONCLUSIVE 

Further tabulations will appear later 
in LEsLIE’s 











HUMAN NATURE 

I esiies’ WEEKLY 
I was very young, my mother had a supply of 
jam which she kept in a closet was prohibited from 
eating thi jam without her consent I» anted the jam 
more than ever and so I took it when no one was looking. 
When I grew a little older, my father told me that I 
shouldn't smoke. Needless to say, it was my chief 
delight to hide out behind the barn and puff a corn-cob 
pipe, which soon made me sick as blazes but that didn’t 
matter as 1 was doing that which I was prohibited from 
doing. One of our neighbors had a field which was posted. 
Invariably I always found some way to get into his field 
and kill quail without his knowledge and they were the 
best birds I ever tastec 

When automobiles came into being, there was also a 
1 speeded—not because I cared 
for excessive speed, but because there was 
my being caught and I liked to take chances. My 
father always kept whisky in the house, but I never took 
but one drink. One reason was because I didn’t part 
cularly like it Another was because it was never locked 
p but was kept in plain sight and I was never admon 

hed against taking it 

Before Prohibition went into effect, I had never taken 
vt 


} for 
Wher 








law against speeding 


a chance of 





i drink of whisky in saloon, and very little outside « 
rie Now, I drink whenever | can get ind I can ge 

ften. Before Prolubition, | had never seen 
of sixteen intoxicated ow, it is almost a daily 
+} 





occurrence, and these same boys’ fathers are the ones 


who helped inaugurate prohibition 


r. B.G 


SEES LAW HERE TO STAY 
Edit Lesuie's WREKLY 


ynal Prohibition law reflects the we 





ju el f the American people Phe 
ome to sta There will be gradual improvement in 





Twenty-five vears is a very short time in 


nforcement 
he life of a nation or in the history of a great moral 
ement, and yet twenty-five vears will see the law 


ersally accepted and better enforced than most laws 
} 





Even now the enemies of the law are more noisy thar 
merous 
I have read much in the public press from writers who 
ssert that Prohibition has increased drinking in their 
tive communities; about peopl » drink since 
ibition who did not before, because they think it 
cute” to violate the law I doubt the truth and even 
the sincerity of such statements. I believe they are 


either wilfully false in most cases or based on ignorance 


f the facts. It is not true in this community or in any 
her within the range of my observation 


GM 





ipa, Okla 


THINKS DRINKING DECREASED 
Editor, Lesurr’s Werkvy 
While the Volstead Act and the Prohibition law of 
our own State have not been so successfully enforced as 
to completely eliminate the drinking of alcoholic liquors 
or to eliminate entirely the traffic in these beverages, | 
im convinced that the amount of drinking has beer 
greatly decreased 
I am not greatly considerable 
number of arrests for drunkenness because this is easily 
sccounted tor in two ways 
1. A great deal of contraband liquor which is beir 
sold is very bad and highly intoxicating st 
2. When habitual drinkers secure liquor by stealt! 
as they now do, they drink all that they 


at the 


ularmed by the still 








can ge 
intoxicated 
bition they 


moment and so 


whereas before the davs of Pri 


recome 





a rule consumed a great deal more but distribute 
the consumption somewhat more evenly. | 
me thing happen in States that 


yn long before the Constitu 


have seen this sar 
adopted Prohibiti 
tional amendment 


I doubt whether bootleggers are making any reall 





l sums of money in this community even though we 
ire so near the Canadian border Their profits may 
seem large to the class of people who are engaged in the 


tra fh 

I occ 
boot-leg liquor who were not drinkers before the days of 
Prohibition They 
venture but there seems to be little question that the 
harm done in this way | indeed ¢ 
effects of the open saloor 

I travel over the count good 
personal observation may be somewh 


— ‘ — 
nally hear of young men who have drunk some 





asionally do it in a spirit of ad 
ompared with the 


al and while my 








limited, the ir 


formation I get from reliable sources clearly 
that the trouble with the enforcement of the 


in 







Act exists chiefly in a relatively few large cities 
country, that the law is enforceable, that steady progress 
is being made toward its better enforcement in most 
communities, and that its value to the country has 

ready been thoroughly demonstrated The rest of the 
country ought to see to it that such defiance of Federa 
law as has been expressed by the City Council of Chicago 
is severely dealt with and such communities taught tha 
they are still a part of the United States and that the 


will of the majority must be respected, whether it hap 








local majority or not 


Wikt Winey. 


pens to be the will of their 


Minneapolis, Minn 


FINDS INCREASE OF DRINKING 
Editor, Lesuir’s Week y 
I am not in sympathy with Prohibition. I believe it 
s an unpardonable infringement against the liberty of 


a free (?) people. In my opinion, it is a failure and is not 
being successfully enforced he 1921 Milwaukee police 


records show more than double the number of arrests 
for drunkenness as compared to 1919 

Drinking has increased, the people seeming to delight 
in violating the Volstead law To my personal know 
edge this includes dozens of people who 
drank before, and these people even go to the trouble to 
make home-brew, wine, et An old friend of mine, a 
hard-shell Scotch Presbyterian, and forme in ex- 

takes pride in making wine! 





seldom or never 





tremely radical dry, now 

Milwaukee was a city of beer-drinkers. It had over 
2,000 saloons, cheap license and no Sunday nor early 
s t compare its police record of former 
“drunk” arrests with any of the large dry towns 








closing 
years for 





So much moonshine is being manufactured in this 
vicinity that there really is competition. It sells as low 
is $6.00 a gallon and 15c per drink 
for a quarter The bad feature is that saloon-keepers 
now sell to any one and the cases of 
hilarious and dead drunk young girls and boys at the 

not at all unfrequent 


in some places two 
regardless of age, 


s and road houses are 





ind equally disg 
Eliminate 
way ind g 


saloon—this caused all the trouble any 
us back beer and wine Ihe tax derived 
the Government and it 





therefrom is greatly needed by 
down the millions now being expended trying 
I 





will 


to enforce the impossi 


J. G. S 
Milwaukee, Wis 


SCANDALOUS, SAYS DOCTOR 
Editor, Lestre’s Weekly 
As a physician I 


e had ample opportunity to ob 
serve the operation of Prohibition in this section of the 





country. 
While North Dakota has been Prohibition by cons 


tutional provision, liquor was always obtainable throug 
private shipments and through well-organized nd 
‘honorable” sources of supply During this time it w 
rare to see drunkenness, and beer was the popular bever 


age, very little hard liquor was consumed 





Since the 18th Amendment discontinued this sup 
ply, the liquor tionis nothing short of seandalo 


\ s 
People will drink and they are all doing it with the exce; 


tion of a small minority Phe supply of hard liquor com 





ing over the border is expensiv The count: 
side is alive with illicit stills commut 
which has not a veritable fh This isa 
situation never dreamed of in t Prohibiti 
do not believe in Pro The solution lies 





only in a regulated traffic in beer 


and wines with a ban 
ished saloon 
People out here are drinking more 


are drinking 


ind more people 


Mepico 
Bismarck, North Dakota 





































great possibilities of reindeer 





culture, and several individ- 
uals and corporations have 
hought herds from Eskimos 
who desired to retire from 
The largest rein- 
deer owner at the present! 
time in Alaska is a corpora- 
tion owning about 30,000 
head. The president of this 
corporation, Judge G. J. Lo- 
men, of Nome, believes that 
in less than twenty years 
\laska will be supporting 
5,000,000 animals on a range 
that never can be utilized for 
anything but reindeer pas- 
ture. 

The conversion of the vast 
expanse of uninhabited terri- 


business. 
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tory of Northern Canada into 
a pasture for reindeer and 
possibly musk-ox, said to be 
easily domesticated, was first advocated 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Canadian 
explorer, who proposed that the Canadian 
Government undertake the initial ven- 
ture. Stefansson, who probably knows 
sub-Arctic and Arctic Canada better than 
any other white person, having tramped 
over long stretches of the mainland and 
over the great Canadian archipelago and 
the frozen seas adjacent for more than 
ten years, told the Canadian Parliament 
that Canada, north of the inhabited line, 
was equal or superior as a grazing coun- 
try to any semi-arid cattle or sheep lands 
in the world. He declared that caribou 

wild reindeer—ranged all over this 
region, that the vegetation was superior 
to that of the European reindeer lands, 
and that snowfall throughout northern 
Canada was extremely light compared 
with that of the reindeer range in north- 
ern Scandinavia. Furthermore, he said 
that he knew from personal observation 
that sub-Arectie and Arctic Canada was 
not subject to winter thaws, which in cold 
countries, of course, are always followed 
by frosts creating crust on top of the snow, 
through which the reindeer find it ex- 
tremely difficult to paw in order to get 
at the moss and dead grass. The ex- 
plorer said that in hunting game for him- 
self and his men, he had found that cari- 
hou were as fat in seasons of the heaviest 
snowfall as in seasons of the lightest snow. 
His estimate was that a million and a half 
square miles, heretofore considered use- 
less, could be utilized as pasture for 
domestic deer. 

Stefansson’s propesal was turned down 
by his Government, but a royal commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. J. G. Rutherford, 
said to be Canada’s foremost authority 
on live stock, was appointed to investi- 
vate. This commission after taking tes- 
timony for two years from trappers, fur 
traders and mounted police, filed its re- 
port recently substantiating every state- 
ment made by the explorer before Par- 
liament, 

The Hudson's Bay Company had rep- 
resentatives in Norway and Lapland last 
summer contracting for the pioneer herd 
to be shipped to Baffin Land. The fall is 
the season best adapted for the transpor- 
tation of the animals, for they have to be 
dehorned before being taken aboard a 





Ready for a little journey in Lapland where the reindeer is at home. 


ship, and the antlers shed their velvet in 
the fall and become hard so that they 
can be sawed off without danger of undue 
bleeding. Undoubtedly it will be several 
years before the Hudson’s Bay Company 
can market any reindeer meat in quan- 
tities from its northern abattoirs. The 
successful policy of the United States 
Government of forbidding the slaughter of 
breeding cows will probably be followed. 
The Canadian company plans to buy 
more animals yearly from Norwegian and 
Swedish Lapland if the original settlers 
thrive. There is no reason for believing 
that they will not flourish, for the vege- 
tation and climate of Baffin Land are 
much the same as Alaska’s, where the 
reindeer experiment has proved a tre- 
mendous success. 

Stefansson points out that if reindeer 
thrive and multiply as they have done in 
Alaska under the indifferent care of the 
Eskimos, instructed by a few Lapps, 
whom our Government brought over to 
teach the Alaska natives, they will fare 
better still under the supervision of in- 
telligent white men who will apply to the 
industry the most modern methods of 
animal husbandry. He also contends 
that the present stock of Siberian and 
Lapland reindeer, from which Canada 
must draw its embryo herds, can be 


greatly improved by judicious cross- 
breeding with the Canadian caribou, 


much larger and heavier animals. This 
view is supported by Dr. E. W. Nelson, 
chief of the Biological Survey of the Agri- 
cultural Department in Washington, who 
believes that by scientific breeding and 
elimination of scrub stock, the average 
weight of the Alaska reindeer can be in- 
creased at least a hundred pounds. 

The present average weight of three- 
year-old steers in Alaska is 150, and Dr. 
Nelson thinks it will not take more than a 
dozen years to raise the average to 250 
pounds. Experiments in cross-breeding 
made in recent years in Alaska seem to 
warrant Dr. Nelson’s statement. 

Stefansson further contends that under 
the care of white men a faster increase in 
the number of reindeer can be attained. 
He states that under the slipshod manage- 
ment of the Eskimos their herds doubled 
in number every three years, while one 
American reindeer man of Alaska doubled 


his herd every two vears and a half. A 
reindeer cow bears her first calf when a 
year old, and the explorer said he had 
record of one cow that gave birth to a calf 
every spring for twenty-seven successive 
vears. This is more than double the 
productive period of the domestic cow 
It is therefore clear that the rate of in- 
crease of reindeer is much faster than that 
of domestic cattle. 

The Alaska reindeer men have found it 
impracticable to collect more than five to 
six thousand animals in one herd except 
where the pasturage is exceptionally 
good. However, Judge Lomen_ states 
that his company herds as many as 
10,000 in one group. But in herds of 
such size there is danger of the animals 
interfering with each other in feeding. 
To care for a standard herd of five or six 
thousand animals, the Alaska owners 
have employed two Eskimo families with 
their children and dependents, paying 
each family from $400 to $500 per vear 
and furnishing them with groceries, tents 
or cabins, rifles and ammunition, fishing 
outfits and other necessities. Thus the 
total expenditure per year for maintain- 
ing a standard herd is about $2,000, not 
including interest on capital invested ane 
overhead. 

Compate this relatively low cost with 
the expense entailed in cattle raising in 
northern latitudes, where the stock has to 
be housed and hay fed during several 
winter months. In northern Ontario one 
man cannot care for more than about 
fifty head of cattle in winter, and to do 
justice to his job and the animals under 
his care, he needs good barns and the best 
facilities for handling hay and other fod- 
der. Moreover, cattlemen require hay- 
making machinery, such as mowers, rakes, 
and hayricks for hauling the hay, and 
during the haymaking season they have 
their force of laborers. In 
must either purchase or 


to increase 
addition, they 
lease their pasture and meadow lands, and 
in most cases they have to fence in their 
premises. Reindeer need no such care or 
coddling as cattle do. Even in the worst 
blizzards they scorn to take advantage of 
natural shelter. They will find their own 


pasture the year around, and all the hu- 
man protection they require is that of a 
Concluded on page 250) 
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piled rings and bracelets and all the 
other costly jewels. 

Suddenly she remembered 
had not thought of the door 


bedroom, of the shades to the windows. 


that she 
into her 


She looked about. All the shades but 
one were drawn. She went to that one 
and tried to look out. But there was 
nothing but the blackness of the late 


November evening. She drew the shade 
and went into her bedroom and through 
to the bath bevond. She locked the door 
into the hall and returned. 

She seized several rings at random and 
slipped them on her fingers and held 
them at arm’s length to admire. Next 
she selected a tiara and cTOW ned her 
bright hair with those still brighter and 
long prisoned rays of carboniferous sun- 
light. About her neck she wound a rope 
of pearls, cold as the fathoms from which 
life after life had paid for their buying. 
Earrings, bracelets, a jeweled anklet. 
more rings, she loaded herself with them 
all in a frenzy of erotic ecstasy. She 
rushed to her long mirror and 
twirling and turning to get a dozen new 
perspectives on herself as she again and 
again changed the adjustments of the 
side panels. 


stood 


SUDDENLY there was a knock at the 
\J door. She hardly heard it. Then it 
was repeated, “Knock, knock, knock.” 
She whirled about and listened, “Knock. 
knock, knock.” She looked at the clock 
on her dressing case and realized with a 
start that nearly an hour had_ passed. 
There was another, more insistent knock; 
it reverberated in her ears like an accusing 
thunder. “Who is it?” she hoarsely 
cried. 

“What's the matter, 
to sleep?” It was Zelda. 

“No, just a moment,” she replied, 
hastily stripping off her resplendent 
trappings and cramming them pell mell 
back into the pockets of the coat. “Go 
ahead, I'll be right down.” 

“Oh, TH wait.” said Zelda. “You might 
let me in.” 

Lucile thrust the coat back into the 
closet and ran to the door and unlocked it. 

“Where's the new said Zelda 
as she walked in. 

“How do you like it?” 
slowly turned completely 
hardly knew what she 
doing. She was still dizzy with the nar- 
cotic power of those rubies and pearls 
and diamonds and sapphires. 

“Why vou little goose, you've had that 


have vou gone 


gown? 


Lucile 
She 


and 
around. 


Was saying or 


thing a year or I'm a baby.” 

There was nothing to do but 
“Ask Stephanie how long I've had it.” 
She slightly raised her voice, “Stephanie 

Oh, I guess she’s gone down-stairs with 
my suit.” She picked up a buffer and 
idly drew it back and forth across her 
nails. “You're thinking of that old 
green thing Dukane made for me. Are 
they waiting?” 

“Yes, impatiently, especially Durand.” 

“Did his father come with him?” 

“Oh, ves, but he is urbanity, gracious- 
ness, suavity—everything that vou could 
expect from a happy father-in-law. Evi- 
dently he has decided to make the best 
of a bad bargain.” 


insist. 


“Little does he realize how bad it is.” 
said Lucile lightly. “Has father come 
in?” 

“Oh, ves, they're as thick as_ thieves 
already. Your father remarked that 
we'd had an unusual fall and Mr. Hatha- 
way agreed with him.” 

“IT can see that they are going to be 
fast friends,’ said Lucile. She was getting 
herself in hand again. She was getting 
the fever of the jewels out of her blood. 
“Come along then, I will never know how 
to bless you for having come over here 
this evening.” 


AS the girls came down stairs, Lucile’s 
44 father appeared at the library door. 
He was a widower of that indefinite age at 
which a man is quite glad to have the 
company of a pretty voung woman, even 
though she was voung enough to be his 
daughter and under suspicion of being 
something of a bluestocking. He liked 
him the 


Zelda and if she had given 
smallest particle of encouragement he 


would probably have proposed to her 
long ago. 

“Come, come,” he said, “the cocktails 
are getting warm and the soup is getting 
cold.” And he led them back to the 
library. 

He was making an effort 
the fact that he was elated because the 
elder Hathaway had come. He had 
always been secretly chagrined because of 
Hathaway's offishness. Yet he had un- 
derstood pretty well the reason for it, 
and to do him justice he had understood 
that Hathaway was within his rights 
in the matter. 

Lucile was this 
delicate mental adjustment. She under- 
stood her father. She understood Durand. 
She understood his father. Yet she had 
no difficulty in rising completely to the 
occasion. Her poise was perfect. She 
went up to Mr. Hathaway with just the 
right amount of enthusiasm, not over- 
doing it a particle, kissed bim affection- 
ately and said, “You can send Ranny 
vou're going to be my beau for the 


to conceal 


quite sensitive to 


home, 
evening. 

Somehow or other, it was just the 
right note. A single quarter tone above 
or below in the scale would have ruined 


the whole business. Mr. Hathaway's 
normally frigid temperature rose in- 
stantly. And Lucile. like a trained 


actress who suddenly realizes that she 
has completely captured her audience, 
followed up her advantage. She skipped 
over to a table where on a silver tray 
cocktails were waiting, like faithful 
soldiers keeping up the battle even though 
all appeared to be lost. She took up a 
glass and brought it over to Mr. Hatha- 
wav. Then she took another and with 
a pretty gesture handed it to Durand 
and another for herself and another for 
her father and another for Zelda. She 
distributed them around like a queen 
dispensing favors. Mr. Hathaway looked 
for a moment quite stern. He believed 
that since prohibition was a law of the 
land, everyone should observe it. He 
had not had a drink since the Eighteenth 
Amendment became operative and he 
had not intended to, but his resolution 
swal- 


was completely vanquished. He 


The Safety Valve Continued from page 250 


lowed the cold stinging drink and he had 
to admit to himself that it was awfully 
good. 


Durand was beaming all over. Lucile 


could see that out of the corner of her 


eve. She could read in his expression 
pride, admiration, satisfaction, _ relief: 
how well his fiancée had vindicated his 
judgment. Lucile was even 
of a roguish thought: “He has not seen 
the back of this gown yet, or the place 
where the back ought to be. I will not 
turn around for another ten minutes.” 
But all the time, foremost in her mind 
was the for getting upstairs 
again quickly. 

The butler opened the broad double 
doors in the dining-room. This was her 
chance 

“Oh, excuse me just a second,” she 
said. “Zel, take them in and seat them. 
I have got to run upstairs.” She turned 
and ran out of the room and up to her 
dressing room. 

Stephanie had not returned. Hastily 
she assured herself that the raincoat had 
not been disturbed during the few minutes 
she had been away and then turned the 
key in the closet door and carried it down- 
stairs with her and dropped it into a 
Rookwood vase that stood upon the hall 
mantel. Then she joined the others in 
the dining-room. 


CONSCIOUS 


necessity 


SHE had been expecting a stupid eve- 
\J ning, because it was keeping her from 
something she wanted to do, but as she 
sat down to the table she found herself 
entertained by her own dual réle. She 
looked around her. What was she doing 
here? Who were these people? “I don't 
believe it! she thought. No, it hadn't 
been a dream. People never have such 
coherent dreams except when they are 
relating them. Had she been reading a 
particularly vivid story that afternoon? 
The thing was too preposterous. No, 
Lucile Gresham, daughter of the 
publisher, couldn't have done the things 
she seemed to remember. All the details 
of her environment combined to prove 
the absurdity of such a notion. Crad- 
dock serving her father with condiments 
for his Lynnhavens. the silver and crystal 
and linen on the table, Durand, Zelda, 
particularly the austere Mr. Hathaway, 
even the walnut panels of the wall, the 
soft shaded candles, No, it wasn't pos- 
sible! Yet there was that key in the 
Rookwood vase. She could still hear its 
metallic tinkle as’she dropped it. Was it 
really there? She could not be 
Five minutes passed in light conversation. 
She talked mechanically and she kept 
thinking about the key. Craddock was 
taking off the oyster plates. The rattle 
of a fork reminded her again of the sound 
of that key falling into the vase. “Had 
she ever put it there? Was it still there?” 
She would just make sure about it. 

She arose from the table. They were 
all looking at her. “Excuse me a mo- 
ment,” she said, and ran out into the 
hall. 


She 


she, 


sure. 


seized the and shook it. 
There was no sound. She turned it up- 
side down. Not so much as a dried rose 
leaf dropped out. For a moment. she 
stood puzzled. Then she slowly replaced 


vase 
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very grave psychosis 
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it. So, after all, the whole thing had 
been a delicious delirium. It hadn't! 
It couldn’t have been! But there was 
the vase. She remembered dropping the 
kev! But there was no key! She put 
her hand to her forehead. The gesture 
flung her head back. She looked up the 
stairs to the first landing. A man in a 
slouch hat and dark clothes was coming 
down. Over one arm he carried the 
raincoat. He held up the other in a 
manner that seemed to demand silence. 
She stood, fixed by the hypnosis of that 
gesture while he quietly descended the 
stairs and came to her. 

“The key you are looking for is gone. 
l got it thirty seconds after vou dropped 
it in there,” he said. 

She was caught! But how? Small 
matter that. She would find out soon 
enough. To all the legions of her courage 
she sent a rallying call. It was not yet 
time to give up. 

“Oh, I'm so sorry,” she said in even 
tones. “TL understand perfectly Just what 
vou think, but it can all be cleared up.” 

“T have no doubt,” he replied. “Still, 


Eprror’s Nott Probably every reader wh» 
following the Lucile 
Gresham in Mr. Lockwood's serial story, ser 
Safety Valve 

ise that would lead a delicately nurtured girl 


has been adrentures of 


has ponderec l over the crime im- 
normal sensibilities to steal an automobile 
The explanation of her psye hology is a rifal ele- 
nent in the story, as the reader will discover in 
the last instalment. In the meantime, for his 
Lesure’s WEEKLY has sent complet: 
proots of the y selected list of 


ell known psychoanalysts, both physicians and 


henett, 


story to a care fu 


laymen, for their judgment and comment. If is 
happy to be able to publish herewith some of the 


eplies received 


To the Editor of Lesiie’s WeeKcy 
Regarding the story in question, T consider the pos 
bility of a girl acting as described as possible but highly 
mprobable. The considerations which would restrain 
person from embarking on such a hazardous under 
king seem too great to be counteracted by the prospect 
of sufficient gain to the personality. I do not believe 
that she had criminal instincts sutficiently strong to 
make her go thus against the moral law of the herd 
use Trotter's expression). The person would have to 
believe that she would derive a tremendous amount of 
atisfaction from performing the dangerous act to offset 
e penalty which would almost surely follow 
The question whether crime stories increase crime by 
eir suggestive action on immature minds or decrease 
me by allowing the readers vicariously to commit 
me, | do not feel qualified to answer for [ have never 
wight it through. Both positions probably have an 
element of truth in them but what the percentage of 
th is T do not know 
I do not seem to have enlhghtened you on your ques 
ns. Most of my work in psychoanalysis has been in 
ding individual psychoneurotic sufferers to solve ther 
wn problems. In these problems, as in most of life, it 
the common everyday affairs like relations between 
father and son or mother and daughter as these relations 
impress the child mind which have the greatest force in 
using later neurotic symptoms. The case outlined 
your story is very bizarre and unusual, something 
shich an author who ha choanalysis but never 
practiced it with patients might imagine but which would 
ely if ever happe D 
Phanking vou for your letter and regre 


dread ps) 


tting that T can 
net give you more information, | remain, 


Very truly yours 


Cuarces R. Payxe, M.D 
Wadhams, N.Y 
To the Editor of Lesuin’s Weeki 
hank vou for sending me the proof sheets of Lock 
wood's “The Safety Valve 
I can recall nothing in the scores of 
nalyzed that I have read that parallels or justifies 
nything of the kind, and Lucile is a psychological im 
sibility. The amnesia for the story so lately written 
vl not occur without a split with her past life which 
uld amount to a secondary pe -rsonality — this is a 
The author is illogical, too, for if 
ithors tend to act out their own stories if they are not 


cases psyt he 


published, readers of them would have the same tendency 
to do so if they are printed, so that the catharsis or vent 








you must understand that until then 

“You must arrest me?” 

He nodded. 

Yet she could not quite believe it. She 
heard Durand’s quict voice in the dining- 
room relating some anecdote and then 
her father’s spontaneous laugh. Such a 
thing as appeared to be happening was 
too remote from all her experience. 

‘May I go upstairs and change into a 
suit? Tecan hardly go with you as Lam.” 
She said this quite calmly. He nodded. 

She inclined her head toward the din- 
“We won't disturb them until 
They will, of course, want 


ing-room. 
I come down, 
to go with me.” 

“All right.” he said. 

She ran lightly upstairs. 
apparent calm she was on the verge of 
panic. After all the business was not so 
simple as it had looked when she drove 
away from Baldrick's in the stolen auto- 
mobile. Arrest was disgrace, loss of 
Durand. He couldn't possibly defy his 
father to the extent of marrying a notori- 
ous woman. She wouldn't let him even 
if he tried. But she could not reason, 


“Tl wait here.” 
Despite her 


theory fails for writers Again, the implication ts that 
people ro 1 work off their « — propensities by writ 
ing them out. But this would be very dangerous be 


cause everybody who failed of eikicnbian would be 
liable to commit the crimes be describes and his writing 
would be an incentive, not a vent. Moreover, Lucile’s 
is, at the very best, a highly dissociated personality who 
should have been subjected to a cure before, or at leas 
instead of, being married and allowed to become the 
mother of children. 

ou are quite in error if vou assume that this is the 
only recent work of fiction in which psychoanalysis has 
entered. In my own limited reading of romanc 
have come across a dozer, since Strauss’s 
Awake,”” published a couple of years ago, that turn on 
The principle of catharsis is dangerous because of it 
potency, and it does not in my opinion justify the liber- 
ties taken with it and does not invalidate the old prayer 
against being led into temptation. The scene in which 
Zelda convinces Myron Hathaway that he must he Ip isa 
powerful and unique bit of writing, but like so many 
other items in the story the verdict of the psychologist 
must be that, despite its dramatic impressiveness, the 
whole narrauve reeks with psychological impossibilities 





Very cordially yours, 


fl 4G Ahk ( 


Gy. SraNury Ha: . PaD 


Worcester, Mass 


To the Editor of Lesure’s WEEKLY 


A clever story but of that deplorable type which makes 
crime look excessively plausible and inevitable. 1 
inciting rather than constructively explanatory We 
ire made to suffer to-day ungler the illusion or delusion 
that contre 
ifter a lecture on psychoanalysis, felt that to be up to date 
he should add in his account for the press, * repres 
sion) may produce mild forms of insanity, 
said specifically 

“A very frequent question raised is that 
Repression m doubt Is & measure ot wisdom te counter 
act the evils resulting from license i 
repression does not se much change the fundamental 
nature of man and that certain poor ways of handling 
repression create trouble does not mean that we should 





and repression mean harm, so that a reporter 


whereas I 
of repress 


To show that mere 


it once flop over into rank license. Tt merely means 
hat there are bad ways of trving to be good just as the 
are bad ways of indulging in license and there are per 
fectly good ways for most people to keep from between | he 
devil and the deep sea 

I cannot help feeling that the doctrine of the mysterious 

omplexes” which “must” have their fling, and the 
“catharsis” and full sway of impulse is a most 
pernicious abuse of psychopathology under the cloak of 
t pseudo-science. T do not think we are all potential 
riminals, or all potentially insane, and if we = stretch 
detinitions, in the face of fact, to make the claim appear 
rue, we may ease up some consciences and pervert 


seul of 


good many more 

f we are to attain the right to the broad modern gual 
of individual, social and civic “freedom and solidarity, 
we must acquire a new appreciation of human and 
literary responsibility 

I am frankly skeptical about the first two paragraphs 
of Seammon Lockwood's story. Writing crime stories 
may be an outlet for a potential criminal; but that is not 
at once to be paralleled with “Tragedy is an emotional 
purgative” and that crime stories are the same. How 
about the € ader? The claim that “nothing of mind is 


ever lost _ a thing suppressed will some day find some 
to my mind is quite unjustly claimed to 
indestructibility of 


sort of out 
be on the same sale basis as the 


weigh things pro and con. ‘Ten seconds 
and she was at the top of the stairs. 
Three more and she was in her room. 
Reason had utterly fled. She was _ re- 
sponding automatically to panic. She 
rushed to her closet and dragged out a 
long fur coat and flung it over her arm. 
She jerked a cap from the shelf. She 
darted to her dressing-case and got out 
the switch keys to her roadster and the 
Challenge-Six. She remembered to stuff 
a handful of currency into one of the 
pockets of the coat. At the last minute 
she ran into her father’s room and got 
his little automatic pistol. Escape was 
still possible. She could go to the house 
of some friend, hide, negotiate with the 
authorities, drive the Challenge-Six to 
some place where it would be readily 
found. They had the jewels. Once they 
recovered the automobile, it would be 
easv to settle the matter. 

She tiptoed to the head of the stairs 
and looked down. The man was still 
standing as she had left him, relaxed, 
patient. His work had been well done. 

(To be concluded 


matter It makes a law of what the wise 


ils as 


ean tell iL.€., S¢ thing 


possibility with a “one ne 
quite different from the obsession that every yearning 
nust have its fil! and cannot subside—which logicall 
fosters the dogma of obligatory reincarnation and other 
overripe or unripe fruit 





L hope you will accept this statement as a frank and 
sincere reaction not of a spirit of fault-finding but of the 
right to the conviction born of my personal experience 


With my appreciation of the spirit of Lesuien’s and 
of your inquiry, I remain 


Sincerely yours 


ro ree 


Jousxs Hopaivs Hoserrat 


Baltimore, Md ; Aputr Meyer, M 
To the F f Lesuie’s Week. 
Scammon Lockwood's “Safety Va is founded oF 


he soundest psychoanalytic principles We a 
ego cravings of an unsocial nature for which we o 
provide normal outlets lest they create abnormal ou 
tor themselves 

The eagerness with which we run to fires or to 
scene of an accident, and the disappointment we show 
afterward when the fire fizzles or the victim is only slight 
bruised, show how little impression civilization has really 
made on the caveman. 

fost criminals are seekers for adventure. either to 
stupid or too enslaved by their environment to find the 
hind of adventure which would benefit not only then 
selves but the community 

Prison psychiatrists have stated many times that the 
average criminal lacks imagination and self-expressior 
lhe day when we supply all our bovs with real adventure 


t the constructive type and train them all in some means 
of self expression, crime will decrease considerably 

Che writer among others, who has a id imagina 

id Mr. Lockwood's fluency will always be able to “get 

we things out of tis systen ir way which w 
satisfy his egotism, his finances and the world’s cravings 
for vicarious adventure 

1 trust Mr. Lockwood w wt be offended if T cor 
sider Lucile as impersonating to a great extent his ow 
unconsciousness. A male protagonist might 1 have 
held the attention of the readers asc umpletely as his 
fetching heroine Also he might have assumed 
shamelessly Mr. Lockwood's tdealized features. The 
next best thing was to clip Lucile’s locks and to preset 
her clad in red, the traditional masculine color (Adan 


vou know meant The Red One), thereby making ber as 
unconsciously masculine as possible 

‘he reading of this story has given me much pleasure 
and I do hope that fiction of this type which throws light 
on human motives and behavior, hence enables the readers 
to understand themselves better and to be more sympa 


thetic to others will become more and more popular 
with editors I hope it will soon replace tl apid, 
romantic stuff which beclouds the minds of the young 
and gullible and blinds their eves to the greatest mance 
uw the world, the romance of realit 
Yours verv truly 
—» 
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A Quick Readjustment 


For a moment, it was laughable; her 
small legs, up in the air, were gesticulat- 
ing so earnestly. But she was not getting 
out. Her hands were finding no hold on 
the tub’s slippery bottom. She was not 
getting out! 

Allison’s weakness, so 
suppressed and concealed for so 


George secret 
ably 
long, now betrayed and expressed itself 
for the second time in three days. With- 
}out hesitation he leaped up on the plat- 
form’s brass rail, poised an instant, then 
sprang down upon the track. 

| Such a fashion of springing from a 
moving train—even though the train 
may be moving slowly—is not orthodox. 

‘Jumbo” Allison, as had 
touched the earth, found himself revolv- 
ing like a pin-wheel. But when he had 
succeeded in bringing this motion to a 
stop, and had picked himself up, he be- 
gan to run back along the track toward 
the little house. 

A devouring anxiety 
From the road-bed he could no longer see 
the little girl at all, and his imagination 
was doing its worst. All tensed, his 
fists clenched, he ran as he had never 

his muscles so paralyzed by 


soon as he 


possessed him. 


run before, 
his desperate impatience that he seemed 
to have no speed at all. His mind was 
grossly over-estimating the time taken 
by the somersaults which had followed 
\his leap from the train. It 
him he had been pirouetting for many 
“T'll never get there in time, I'll 
there in time!” he groaned 


seemed to 


ages, 
never get 
inwardly. 

But when, with a last burst, he hurdled 
into the little garden and then on the 
porch, he found that he was in plenty of 
time. He was in time, for one thing, 
because the child, meanwhile, had taken 
the matter in her own hands and had 
extricated herself. She standing 
at ease before the tub, her round eyes 
upon the abrupt visitor. She was all 
wet; water dripped from her hair. With 
a mature gesture that seemed to Jumbo 
altogether adorable, she swept the wet 
strands from her brow and smiled. “I 
fell into the tub!” she said amiably. 

“T should think vou did!” said Jumbo. 
“Did you get soap in your eves?” 

She shook her head. “It wasn't the 
soa py tub; it was the rinsing tub! See 


was 


Sophie?” 

She held up to him a small rag doll 
which looked like a drowned rat. “I 
was scrubbing her.” she explained. “I 
got her all clean, didn’t 1?” 

“IT should think you 
agreed helplessly. “But 
Curly. You're all 
-_ mother— isn’t she about?” 
ld 


had!’ 
what 
wet. 


Jumbo 
about 
| you, Where's 

Sh-sh-sh!" She placed a small finger 
on her lip and tiptoed to the open back 


loor. “She’s picking flowers out in 
front We're going to make wreaths for 
Daddie. You theee,” she lisped, “‘to- 


gravely, 
two 


day” —looking up to him very 
she held up two fingers—“it’s just 
years since he dot killed.” 

Allison did not know what to say. 
But she, standing there with her round 
eves upon him, her small fingers still held 
up. was so clearly awaiting an expression 
befitting the circumstance, that he knew 


he must speak. “I’m so sorry,” he 


page 22. 


Continued from 3) 
stammered. 

“Tt was up there.” She was pointing 
up toward the top of the canyon. “*Dad- 
die had a mine up there. And a bad 
rock fell on Daddie, and it killed him 
poor Daddie!” 

{ yreat vearning seized Allison to 
take the child up in his arms. But just 
then far up the canyon the train, which 
had discovered at last the loss of its 
passenger and had been bell-roped to 
a stop, began to whistle urgently as if 
to ask him if he were dead. <A_ light 
rushing sound traversed the cottage and 
the little girl’s mother appeared. She 
was breathing hard, her were 
dilated. They passed swiftly over Alli 
son to seek the child. “Oh,” she ex- 
claimed, low and a little throatily, “‘is 
anything the matter’ Has there 
an accident?” 

Allison liked her voice. He liked also 
the fresh gingham slip, the firm graceful 
lines beneath, the firm round arms, the 
firm white neck. He liked the hair. 
parted so simply at one side and swept 
and still more, beneath its yellow 
splendor. the brown full of light. 
Then, there were a few freckles—one 
askew upon the nose, and tiny ones pep- 
pered just below the charming eves 
which somehow gave him a sort of tender 
courage. 

But she had asked something. What 
was it? Oh, yes, “You see, she fell 
into the tub,” he answered. “So, we 
stopped the train!” 


eves 


been 


acToss, 


eves, 


“The transcontinental train!” she had 
time to say with a flash of humor which 
completed the ensemble to utter. satis- 
faction; then maternal terror at the 
danger just past possessed her, and kneel- 
ing before the child she pressed her to 
her bosom in a passion of love and thank- 
fulness which for a moment threatened 
to take her altogether herself. 
Allison looked on, stupefied. Stupid 
before the wonderful beauty of the thing. 
the beauty of that mother enveloping her 
child. 

She mastered herself. Over the child's 
head she was now begging the visitor's 
indulgence. “She is all I have in the 
world,” she explained. “All I have 
my babe!” 

“You like children, 
remarked brilliantly. 

She smiled at him through the dew 
drops which still hung to her lashes. “I 
could love a thousand!” she said. 

Something, at this, seemed to click 
shut within Jumbo Allison, and thence- 
forth there hesitation in_ his 
speech. 


beside 


don’t you?” he 


was ho 


“Is there a town near by?” he asked 
airily, seating himself on the porch rail 

“There's Cobre.” she smiled. “If you 
call it a town. Five miles from here. 

Has it an hotel?” 

“The What Cheer House’’—she smiled 
again—‘kept by Montana Bill!” 

“Your small daughter tells me you have 
a mine,” he pursued. 

“Oh, a mine!” she 
sadly. ‘A hole in the ground. 
her father—had big hopes of it. He was 
such an optimist! Such a charming 
optimist! Now I am trying to go ot 
with it. I work two Mexican peons. 


exclaimed, a_ bit 
Bertie 
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| Bertie always thought the tunnel would | 


| cut the vein.” 


“Tam a mining engineer,” he said. 


Her red mouth was working not to | 


smile. But just then the train came 
back. For several moments the rails 
had been whispering and singing, and 


now the train appeared, backing slowly. 
It stopped with a clang of brakes, and 
the conductor got off. He looked about 
him, puzzled, caught sight of the group 


lowed by several curious passengers as if 

by a deputation. 

Jumbo Allison, on the porch like an 
| orator, met him jauntily. “Drive 
Mr. Conductor, drive on! I'm 
going with you!” 

“You mean you ain't going any far- 
ther?’ the conductor rasped, his legs 
far apart as if to sustain the shock. 
“You jump off a train; you ought to be 
hash and you ain't; and then you tell 
me to drive on!” 

“T’ve found my station,” Jumbo al- 
most sang. “This is where I stop!” 

“All aboard!” the conductor cried, 
turning his wrath on the group of pas- 
sengers behind him. “All aboard—this 
is a transcontinental train—not a merry- 
go-round!” 

“Tell the porter to throw my luggage 
| off!’ Jumbo cried after him. Fell 

him to sling it through the window—it 
will be all right!” 

The train smoothly began to slide 
away once more. Turning back to his 

newly-found companions, Allison found 
that they had not moved. Over her 
child’s head, the mother was observing 
him with an expression in which there 


on, 
not 


was amusement and—Jumbo thought 
—a delicious hint of gay approval. 
“You've let the train go!” she said. 


” 


“Why did vou do that? 


“Because,” he said, “I am a mining 
engineer.” 

Her red mouth was working not to 
smile. 

“You see,” he exclaimed, “I am a 
mining engineer. My diploma says it. 


So, I'm going to work your mine for 
vou. ITlllive in Cobre. Every morning 
I'll ride to the mine. I'll superintend the 
peons. Then, in the evening, I'll call 
on you— if you'll let me. 


Her eyes, suddenly darkened with a 
sweet gravity, went to the child in hesi- 
tation. But the child, as if pierced with 
an intuition of what was going on, ab- 
ruptly spoke loud and clear. “I think 
you're a very nice man,”’ she said, look- 
ing straight at George with her fine big 
blue eyes. 

Jumbo blushed. “My valise!” he 
cried, and ran down the steps to the 
tracks. The other two followed, more 
leisurely. So that they were together 


in a pretty group when, looking up the | 


right of way at the departing train mov- 
ing along the rails, they gave simultane- 
ously a small shout. 

Out of the flanks of the train, like a 
bomb, an object shot out, lit, and rolled 
over and over. As it rolled it burst, 
and fragments scattered from it which 
Jumbo divined to be shirts, collars and 
ties. 

“There,” 


p> 


he said heavily. “Now I 





May I om 


on the porch, and came towards it, fol- | 
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WHAT DOES THE FARMER NEED? 


HE needs of the farmer have lately 
been figuring large in the’ lme- 
light. The activity of the agri 


cultural bloc in and the 
proceedings of the National Agricultural 
Conference at Washington have focused 


Congress 


the nation’s attention on the troubles and 
the handicaps of the tillers of the soil, 
This great. indispensable and deserving 
class, whose prosperity is so essential to 
the national welfare. certainly has had 
its trials and losses and still has its draw- 
backs, which should be, if possible, re- 
moved or lessened, It is true that 
something of the same kind might truly 
be said of workers in a number of other 
lines of industry. But there are un- 
doubtedly special reasons that make the 
case of the farmers rather more urgent 
at present, 

The farmer's main complaints are that 
he does not receive as much for the 
products of his toil as a fair deal entitles 
him to. the middlemen getting the lion's 
share of the proceeds from wheat. corn, 
live-stock, ete.; that he is not supplied 
with financing facilities 
finds it hard to obtain loans on suitable 
terms: and that it him far more 
than it should to dispatch his products to 
market-—freight ranking next to 
middlemen as eaters-up of the returns 
from 


adequate and 


costs 
rates 


sales. For these grievances the 
farmer usually blames what is variously 
termed the interest, the banks, 
big business, Wall Street. If one 
could believe the politicians, who are 


better versed in) partisan politics and 


money 
and 


than in economics. the 


wealth and enterprise of the rest of the 


vote-getting 


country have been arraved against the 
with the 
Heecing 


purpose of re 

These 
gogues sometimes may speak justly, but 
too often they insist on impracticable 
and Whether they fool 
themselves or not, they frequently suc- 
ceed in fooling the farmer. For instance, 
they passed through Congress a futile 
emergency tariff bill for the alleged pro 
tection of the farmer and in North Dakota 
they strove to put into effect a number of 


agniculturists 


lentlessly them. dema 


useless things. 


indiscreet and impossible schemes for 
helping the farmers. 

Doubtless several of the plans sug- 
gested in the Agricultural 


would be 


Conference 
and temporarily, 
and some would be permanently, helpful. 
But the farmer’s condition cannot be 
fundamentally bettered by — artificial, 


elsewhere 


paternalistic or soctalisti 
These would surely react 
detriment. Like men in 
calling, the farmer must primarily try to 
help himself looking for 
Government aid. If he is discriminated 
against by existing laws these should be 
amended or supplemented so as to put 
him on an equal footing with other pro- 
ducers, but not so as to grant him special 
privileges. He should have justice and 
fair play, and most farmers are so sturdy 
and self-reliant that they demand noth- 


measures, 
in time to his 
every other 


instead — of 


ing more, 

The farmers can do vastly more for 
themselves through voluntary co-opera- 
tion than they have hitherto done. Ina 
certain) fruit-growing district up the 
Hudson 
build a cold storage warehouse in which 
when the market is poor, they store their 


the farmers have combined to 


apples, grapes, pears, ete... until prices 
advance to the paying point, This is not 
an expensive enterprise; it demands no 
State subsidy; but it is most. effective. 
It is an object lesson for all small farm- 
lg communities. 
and selling have been tried with success 


Co-operative buying 


in the farming sections and should) be 
They should 
give the farmer larger profits than ac- 
crue from his present haphazard methods. 

\s for financing the farmer, steps have 
already been taken that are proving of 
material assistance. Through the War 
Finance Corporation the Government is 


ore vere rally employ ed, 


loaning increasing amounts to cover Cases 
of merit. Plans are on foot to enabl 
the banks to be niore liberal both as 
to amounts and time limit of loans to 
farmers. Wherever banks are wanting 
loan might be 
formed to the long-term credits 
borrowers in the rural regions require. 
The disposition to see that the farmer is 
properly financed is growing widespread. 
It is not proposed that any financing 
plan shall cover distinctly “bad risks.” 
There must be property security or 


farmers associations 


vive 


good 
character to back applications for loans. 
Neither can money be advanced — to 
further plainly unwise ventures. 

The transportation problem can be 
settled on economic principles before 
long without additional legislation. As 
railroad expenses decrease through re- 
adjustment of wages and costs of sup- 
plies, rates for carrying passengers and 
goods will almost automatically be  re- 
duced. Public sentiment would be alive 


? 
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to that and the = railroad executives 
would respect the views of the people. 
Even as arrangements now are, the 
agricultural situation is stated to be im- 
proving and pointing back toward normal. 
\ remarkably good report comes from 
Nebraska, where the farmers are full of 
courage and working energetically to re- 
patr their condition. One feature of 
this report is particularly notable. Many 


farmers have begun to diversify their 
crops—that is their investments—thus 


insuring themselves against a general loss 
when seasons are bad. 


Answers to Inquiries 


Altex Petroleum Co. has a 
rathae large acreage, but not much, apparently, in’ the 
“usher sections."”. On May 31, 1920 (my latest advices 

~varding it) it had no surplus. I don't see how the 
directors were so unbusiness Pike as to pay dividends and 
empty their treasury. It is hard to advise 
aaa any future payments on the stock. 
much like sendiag good money after bad 

W., Locknavey, Pa: The preferred stock of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. is a fair investment, 
mit the company’s 7 per cent. bonds are better. Among 
the best 7 per cent. bonds on the market are Westing 
rouse KE. & Mi. 7s, New York Central 7s, 8. O. of Calif. 7s, 
Brooklyn Edison 7s, Great Northern R. R. 7s, Delaware 
& Hudson 7s. Tadd Diamond Match 7's, and 
)S. Rubber 7's 

F., New York U 
like a mere gamble and 
there been presented a more 
Steamship and Charles Morse 
with their associate companies 
1 mirack if UL S Ship gels 
your purchase price 

Donors, ite. It 


, Evanssure, Va.: The 


you as to 


It looks too 


to these 


S. slup Corporation stock looks 
i hopeless case. Rarely has 
tangled mess than U. 3. 
have got themselves into, 

It will be something of 


back to anything like 


would be good either to sell 
International Mercantile Marine pfd. and take the 
profit or to hold it for future profit. The stock is paying 
6 per cent. This is a good return on current value, and 
that 42 per cent. of arrears cannot be overlooked. —Ameri- 
an Hide & Leather pfd. has not resumed dividends. Of 
course, it would be safer to accept your profit, but I am 
ptimistic regarding this stock with its 117 per cent, of 
lividend arrears and the improved outlook for the com 
pany. Swift International is a fair business man’s in 

stment. It would add to your financial safety to dis- 
pose of your holdings and to invest in good bonds, such 
is New York Central deb. 6s, or Great Northern R. R. 7s. 

H., Bancor, Maine: It is a safe proposition to buy 
U.S. Steel outright or on an ample margin, but a 10 point 
margin is altogether too low for a stock selling in the 80's. 
On its present dividend the stock is selling even now a 
little too high. Tf at goes higher it will be because a great 
evival takes place in business with prospect of an in 
rease 1 dividend. If you buy for the future instead of 
present yield you will engage in a sort of long pull specu- 
lation. 

R., Fueerwoopn, Pa.: There 
tation schemes of all kinds 


been many plan 

and only a few have 

know of no form of investment that is 
more taky or speculative. [ advise that you buy no 

shares in the Keystone Pecan Company unless you 
yourself personally inspect the plantation or have some 
liable person do it for you. 

D., Wackervitte, Ovr.: International Petroleum is 
in the Standard Oil group and is selling low. So far 
it has paid two dividends of 25c¢ each, one in December, 
1920, and the second in January 1922. I can’t see much 
attraction im stock that makes such a meager return. 
Lincoln Motors lately went into receivers’ hands. It is 
rumored that the company will become a subsidiary of 
the Ford Company. General Necessities has paid divi- 
dends on preferred regularly, but no dividend on common 
has been reported since Oct., 1918. The preferred is a 


have 
ever 


air purchase. 

1., Pererson, Mivn.: United Producers Corporation 
participating 8s look like a good business man’s purchase. 
Mountain States Power Co. 5s and Shaffer Oil & Re 
fining Co. 6s are reasonably safe 

M., Leapvitie, Coro The Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada has a capitalization of $7,000,000 outstanding. 
There is but one class of stock, and no funded debt. 
Par value of the stock is $100. The company paid 35 
per cent. in 1919, 15 per cent. in 1920 and the same in 
1921. The stock was quoted the other day on the Detroit 
Exchange at 263. The yield on that market price, 
on the basis of last year’s dividend, would be less than 
6 per cent. You can buy stocks that are making a 
better current return. Ford Motor of Canada sells high 
because of expectations of another melon cutting al some 
future time. The President of the company is Henry 
Ford. The stock 1s a safe enough purchase, if you can be 
satisfied with less than 6 per cent. 

C., Norwicu, N.Y The Norwich Pharmacal Co.'s 
stock is not particularly attractive 
fairly safe business man’s purchase. The shares are not 
listed. The dividend rate is 84. It would be safe to 
purchas. Norway 8s, or Switzerland &s, and IL would 
prefer them to the Norwich Pharmacal stock. 

orK, Pa Considerable has been mace 
by investors in units of oil syndicates, but a vast deal 
nore has been lost. ven an oil syndicate is in the 
hands of honest and capablé men, the venture is legiti 
nate and it is excusable to take a chance. Many of these 
vndicates ask only $10, $20 or 850 for a unit. 1 would 
ot put $500 into any one of them 

B., Granpo Raprps, Micu.: I do not dispute the 
merits of the tooth paste produced by the Nulyne Labora- 
Jackson, Mich. The stuff may be the best 
tooth cleaner on record, but that does not make it a com- 





though it may be a 


money 


mercial success. It has to compete with many other 
preparations that claim equal merit. As a dentist, it 
might be of some advantage to you to form a connection 
with the Nulyne Laboratories, but the stock at present 
looks like a speculation 
R., Brrmincuam, Ata.: The Fisk Rubber Company’s 
8 per cent. bonds may be reasonably safe, but | would 
rather have the bonds of a company which ha: not en- 
tirely suspended dividends as the Fisk Company has 
done. There is nothing in the financial condition of the 
company to make its bonds advance. — Deere & Co. pfd. 
has paid dividends since 1911, but the latest quarterly 
disbursement was reduced from 1 ; per cent. to °4 per 
cent For a long pull this stock may be a good purc hase. 
K., L’Anse, Micn.: Th: Consumers Power Co. is 
divide nd payer and its 7 per cent. mortgage gold en 
look like a secure investment. Portland Railway Light 
& Power Co. seems to have paid no dividend since 1913, 
but the 7!» per cent. first lien and ref. bonds appear well 
secures 
Paterson, N. J The 
Company's stock is 
Tel. Co. The 


New York cag iy 
ll owned by the American Tel. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co pays 9 Hesptey 
and its stock is a sound and reasonably safe issue 

P., Ursava, Onto 1 would not advise purchase of 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad common stock for a 
pull A better purchase would be 
ij. 5 per cent. bonds, 
being paid. The 
be resumed if the 
The bonds come 
selling low 

)., NortH Emrorta, Va.: [don't see what advantage 
the purchaser of the Income Units of the 
Motor Truck Company can have 
stockholder. The 
on preferred, but 
good will and trade name rather too high, 

M., Mansrienpo, Onto Phe Rickenbacher 
bile Company is new and untried and its stock 
therefore be a speculation and not “a safe investment for 
a man with small capital Better buy the 
company that has been in existence for a long time and is | 
paying dividends 

G., Cio, Micu. 


is non-assessable 


long 
Seaboard Air Line 
on which no interest is at present 
t 


nterest is cumulative 


earmings of the road continue to in- 


over any 


nothing on common. It 


must 





shares of a | 





The stock of the Seneca Copper Co. | 
Your friend is right in stating that 
Seneca is still in the development stage. [t certainly 
does take into a paying 
proposition. « long pull specu 


lo develop it copper mune 


Seneca stock looks like 


years 


lation The ore reserve is estimated to contain 400,000 
000 pounds of copper, but it will cost something to ex 
tract it. The decline of the stock from your purchase 


price was rather severe, but in case of a small boom in the 
market the shares might well go higher than at present 
Copper stocks are beginning to attract attention once 
more. It might be well to hold Seneca for the present 

H., Ricumonp, Va.: There is a limit to the ady 
Victory Notes. They are now selling above par but 
must soon be redeemed or refunded. There does not 
appear to be much object in holding on to them if you 
wish to make a reinvestment of your %7,000 Among 
good issues over which you might spread the money are 
New York Central deb, 6s, International Mercantil 
Marine 6s, U.S. Rubber Ist ‘and ref. 5s, Switzerland 8s, 
Great Northern Railroad 7s, Southern Railway develop- 
ment 619s, and also the real estate bonds dealt in by 


ance ol 


(. L. Miller & Co., Ine., Atlanta, Ga. and by the In 
vestors Company, Madison & Kedzie State Bank, 
Chicago. I think well of the Bush Perminal Building 


Co. 7 per cent. cumulative pfd. stock. 
teed, principal and interest, by the Bush Terminal Bldg 
Co. and also by the Bush Terminal Co. itself. 

Avrora, Mixy.: A small investor should buy 
first-class bonds, such as Great Northern R. R. 7s, 
Montana Power 5s, U. 8. Rubber Ist and ref. 5s, or 
meritorious stocks like Union Pacific common, Southern 
Pacific, Atchison common, U.S 1 Beth. Steel 8 
per cent. pfd., and American Tel, Tel. Babson’s 
Sts wm “al Organization is in high re ~~ ; 

, Cuicaco, lu The Texas Co. is one of the leading 
inde pe ndent oil organizations and it —_ be — nt 
to buy its stock, which pays a fair dividend. The Texon 
Oil & Land ¢ ompany has been paying dividends but | 
can only class the stock as a speculative issue. The 
Oi! & Gas Co. paid an initial quarterly dividend of 114 
in May, 1919, but I have no record of any later disburse 
ment. The Sinclair Oil Co. is a big organization, with a 
future. It pays dividends on its preferred stock, but 
nothing on common. The preferred is a good enough 
poe The common is a long pull. The Wayne 

Coal Co. was incorporated in 1917. It paid one dividend 
of 40¢ in December 1920, but nothing since. 

Pocomoko, Mp You can buy the bonds of the 
Public Service Corporation of N. J. through any broker 
advertising in Lesiir’s. 

S., CarBonpae, Iu The National Bond & Mort 
gage Guaranty Company of Chicago is not in my field 
of observation. I know nothing of its backers or its 
prospects, so I can’t forecast its future. Before you buy 
its shares, get a banker in Carbondale to write 
banker in Chicago mquiring about the company. 

S., Fiussine, : All new aircraft transportation 
companies are necessarily in the development stage and 
their stocks are highly speculative. The industry has 
not been placed on a firm financial footing and nobody 
should put money into these enterprises unless he is pre 
pared to go a long time without returns or perhaps to 
lose his investment 

G., Farco, N. Dak.: While the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.'s financial standing is improving, it 
not seem advisable at present to buy the common stock 
which bids fair to be a long-pull speculation. It certainly 
should not be bought on a margin 

S., Toreka, Kaw.: ou can safely purchase Western 
Union and Southern Pacific at present prices for their 
investment quality. There may not be any startling 
general advance in prices this year, but the trend of 
security values is upward 

H., Savt Lake Crry, Uran: The United Drug Com- 
pany is slowly recovering from its setback. The com- 
pany has been paying off a large proportion of its notes. 
‘he common stock must eventually go higher, but it may 


us is guaran 


to some 


does 





ind will doubtless | 
before the preferred, and are | 
Bessemer | 
ordinary | 
company has been paying dividends | 


values its | 
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! Make can- 
vas gloves. Nation-wide 
demand. i 
where, Retail to users in dozen lots. Whole 
sale to dealers by the thousands. Splendid 
profits, You can go into this wonderful bus. 
iness. Factory shown above grew in three 


years from two sewing machines, Same rap 
id development possible for you. ¢ 
WE FURNISH EQUIPMENT FREE! 


We start you in business 


Ne Loxperseme e needed, 
Very little capita | required. e teach you howt 

| make quality gloves-—how Baad tthem. We dk 
all this for you—start you out right—with under 

| standing that you buy materials from us so long 

as you cannot do better elsewhere, 


BIG MARKET IN YOUR LOCALITY 


| Many wear canvas gloves. Farmers, laborers, line 
men, truck drivers, gardeners, and so on. Millions 
required annually to supply vast demand. You can 
undersell big manufacturers, an operate or 
closer margin. | eed ne rt figure in expensive 
overhead. No freight or packing charges. Can 
ild a wonderful business in just a few months 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
Don’t pass this by without investi We tell 
about the business in interesting booklet. Costs 
mothing to learn about it. our copy is ready t« 
mail minute we get your name and address. Send 
it tonight. Delay may be costly, as we are only fur- 
eaes limited number of FREE equipments. Writ 
NOW 


THE McCREERY mre. co. 
319 Factories Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 
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| SCOTT & STUMP 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 

40 Exchange Place New York 
| Offices in Seven Principal Cities | 
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12 o 24 Months | 
TO PAY 


For any active stock or 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share 


The Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 


bond listed on ar 


is the best way to buy se- 
rities from ont 


Write for oklet D-8§ 


‘Russell Securities 


PORATIO 
Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 
2.48 when 


12 Seven-Inch Double Face 
Records 3"... | 
package Is 7 postman $: 


LONGLIFE NEEDLE CO. 


Dept. Z. 216 Coal Exchange Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 


pe 30 days d to on you al. Your 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of 
the famous Ranger Bicycles. Express pre 


paid. Low Factory-to-Rider Prices. 
12 to if desired. Man” boys 
and girls easi 
the email menthly parments swamp 
ps ipment at 
Tires = half uscal ores. w Write for rem: ie 
Tir factory prices and marvelous Company 


Mead Cycle Compan vinehicage fer. are Soe ans 


share up 
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money. 












Let Us Send You 


This lovely silk embroidered Navy 
blue cotton serge Jumper dress 
repaid to your door for only 
1.39. Greatest offer ever made. 
Order Today Sure. Don't send one 
penny now. Wonderful dress bar- 
gain will be shipped to you by 


return mail prepaid 


On Approval © 

Every woman and miss should 
of these stun- , 

Blue Serge dresses. Jumper 


have at least one 
the rage this 



















ning 
dresses are all 


season, Dress is modishly cut 
in the latest stylish low waist 


effect and handsomely 
trimmed with rich silk embroid- 
ery in contrasting shades. Lovely 
broad sash girdle. Sizes: Misses, 14 
to 18 years; Women, 32 to46 Bust. 


Embroidered $439 
Blue Serge 7 
Jumper Dress 


orth $3.00 
Smashing reduced price good only § 
while our present limited supply 
lasts. Wonderful money - 
opportunity 3 
too late. Send your order in this? 
minute to avoid disappointment. ¢ 


SEND NO MONEY '§ 


2 eps oe name, address, ar ai 8 oieel 
ly our clashed price of $ 





Pree § 
paid 














when you rec rele ndeon Ru , f+. 
in YOuR agg BACK iF you" ‘kRE noT 
DELIGHTED. You risk nothin 


POSTAGE PAID | We Don in 


big saving. You pay only * ‘30Day a vd 
pm he arri iva of 60 rid's greatest dress 
offer. Order today at our . Ry State size. 


Big Catalogue Mailed Free 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 


Dept. x.262 CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dominant 


S = Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1. 











Here is the greatest llection of sex 
boo ever written and now offered at a 
ba n price. The most important facts 
of life made plain Learn the laws of 
sex and life by readil these books, which 
re written for young men and women, 
fathers and mothers. The titles: 

1 Manhood: The Facts of Life. 

2 Montaigne's Essay on Love. 

3 How to Love. 

4 Eugenics Made Plain. 

5 What Every Girl Should Know. 

6 Case for Birth Control. 

7 Aspects of Birth Control: Sociological, 

Moral and Medical. 

8 Debate on Birth Control. 

9 Emerson's Essay on Love. 

10 Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 
11 De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

12 On the Threshold of Sex. 

13 Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 

Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 
to 128 _ pages Convenient pocket s1Z¢ 
Regular price 25c each or $3.25 for the 
set, now offered for limited time for only 
$1, prepaid Send dollar bi money or- 
fer or check for $1 before this offer is with- 
lrawn Ask for “13 sex books 


APPEAL PUBLISHING CO., 
1300 Appeal Bldg., Girard, Kans. 


S 1) 





ends on Your Brain Power 
— Not on Chance or Luck 
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INSTITUTE oF BUSINESS Success 





305 €. Garfield Bivd Dept CHICAGO 











We Pay $200 Monthly Salary 


irnish rig and expenses to all who qu intro- 
lucing guaranteed poultry and stock powders, 
Bigler Company, X 676, Springfield, Illinois 


would be little 


| not stand up in a court of law. 


| chief 
effect on the public mind. 


| Meet 


| organizations 
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be months before there is any prospect of resumption of 
dividends, It seems better to hold your shares than to 
dispose of them at present. The first preferred, which is 
paying $3.50 a year, makes an excellent return on current 
price, and is good to have and to keep. 

F., Montgomery, Ata.: The Southern Railway's 


new 6! per cent. development and general mortgage 
bonds, due April 1, 1956, are adequately secured, are 
highly regarded and are a reasonably safe investment. 


Texas Company stock is selling sufficiently high for its 
present dividend, $3 per year. There are rumors of a 
distribution to its holders of a subsidiary company’s stock 
The Texas Company is prosperous and strong. United 
Fruit Company's stock has reached a high price level, 
but the yield is still liberal and the stock is an inviting 
purchase. 


New York, February 11, 1922 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The recent movements in the motor stocks have at- 
attracted a great deal of public attention. Many in- 
vestors and traders are anxious to know what gives rise 
to the upward trend in these securities. The earnings 
and the dividend prospects of the various motor stocks 
during the coming year are important factors in the 
situation, Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, 
New York, have prepared a careful review of the market 
position of leading motor stocks and will send it on re 
quest for booklet LW-88. This review is well worth 
while. 

The character of the investments that he makes has 
much to do with assuring the security of a man’s home 
and family. Money put into sound securities will make 
a steady return and help to build up one’s fortune. An 
inviting investment is offered in Investors Bonds, which 
are being distributed by the Investors Company, Madi- 
son & Kedzie State Bank Bldg., Chicago. These bonds 
and they are secured by income-pro- 


pay 7 per cent 


ducing property appraised their face value. 


They can be bought on partial payment, starting with as 
little as $10. The company handling these bonds has been 
doing business for 17 years without loss to any investor. 
For complete information write to the Investers Com- 
pany for booklets No. 1-148. 

S. H. Wileox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, deal in 
puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and will send on request their descriptive 
circular L explaining the opportunities offered by the 
use of these options. 


it twice 


The Bache Review, an authoritative publication, gives 
valuable information weekly on business and finance and 
deserves the widest reading. Copies free on application 


to J. S. Bache & Co., members N. Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York 

One of the most helpful booklets for investors has been 
issued by Sexsmith & Co., investment securities, 107 
Liberty Street, New York, This work is now in its third 
printing and it contains instructive information for all 
persons de — to purchase stocks or bonds. The book 
let is entitled “* Five Practical Methods of Operating in the 


Stock Market.” Copies of it will be sent free on request 


for D-23 
The savings bank takes your money and with it buys 
bonds paying liberal interest, but allows you only 4 per 


cent. on your deposit and thus makes a handsome profit 
It is just as safe for you to buy the bond as it is for the 
bank The depositor can double his income by putting 
his money into Miller Bonds which may be had at a price 
to yield not less than 8 per cent ‘hese bonds are based 


on property that is paying an income and is worth at 
least twice the face value of the bonds. These bonds 
come in denominations of $100 to $1,000. They may be 


had on partial payments. For full and interesting per 
ticulars concerning this investment chance, write to 
G. L. Miller & Co., 102 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., for 
their booklets: “Selecting Your Investments, “What 


People Say About Miller Bonds,” and “Every Man His 


Own Say Bank. 


iIng’s 


Our Wings of Peace— ( oncluded from page 226) 


value in flying over a town 
take on freight or 
and refuel _ his 


if one could not land, 
discharge passengers 
machine. 

The aerial franchise, however, would 
Nothing 
can prevent a flying machine from land- 
ing anywhere. The common law 
sures the privilege. Federal air laws of 
the future will enforce the right to use 
municipal and other public fields. The 
value of the franchise lies in its 
Citizens ap- 
salesmen employed 


as- 


proached by stock 
by the company holding the franchise 
would naturally conclude that the con- 
cern had cornered the aerial transport 
market in that locality. Sounds absurd. 
And it is. But only recently a young 
man appeared in a certain town, secured 
a franchise and $1,500 on nothing but 
his personal promise to bring the Air 
Mail Service into that town. He was 
not even known to Air Mail officials. 
The Chamber of Commerce and Flying 
Club of Kansas City are evidently work- 
ing along right lines to avoid such pro- 
motion activities. At the Legion Flying 
American aviation probably had 
gathering in its 
and interna- 
fiving show. 


the most representative 
history. Many national 

tional figures attended the 
officials from all parts of the 
were there. So, too, were the 
promoters. But when they learned that 
the Chamber of Commerce committee 
was made up of men who know aviation 
and that the Flying Club has the confi- 
dence and support of all reputable busi- 
men, the stock salesmen, fake pro- 
moters and hot air vendors folded their 


Legion 
country 


ness 


prospectuses and photographs of other 
persons’ airplanes and silently left town, 
their flying machines (which they 
but by rail. And the local 
remained secure in. their 


not in 
did not own 


|opinion that it would pay all trade and 
civic bodies, all municipalities, to investi- 
gate carefully aerial propositions. 

It has been suggested repeatedly by 
responsible agencies that any authorized 


person may find out the truth of matters 


aeronautical writing to the national 


organizations, such as the Army Ai 
Service, Naval Aviation, the Air Mail 
Service, the Aero Club of America, the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, the 


National Aircraft Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and others. Not all aviation 
enterprises are fakes, nor does other than 
honest and misguided belief actuate 
many of the promoters, though the vast 
majority of successful organizations, and 
those of real promise, have been pri- 
vately underwritten, financed and placed 
in operation 

Civil aviation has a long, hard uphill 
route ahead of it, and cannot afford to 
have the widows, orphans, 
small merchants, and profes- 
sional men papered with worthless stock 
certificates, Listen to the promoter. 
Hear what he has to say. Then ask him 
to explain the law that gives him the 
right to fly between Ask him 
what legal protection he has if he drops a 
nut or bolt on another's property. Ask 
him what protection there is against 
having his assets and equipment confis- 
cated the moment he attempts to engage 
in aerial transport. Then consult your 
banker, vour lawyer. After that, take 
three or four months to think it over. 
If the proposition is a good one for you 
then go out to your local public field and 
take a flight in one of the company’s 
machines before you subscribe for your 
share. Do not condemn all flying be- 
cause some of it is done on hot air. But 
do not sign away exclusive public fran- 
Do not the man who 
promises you extraordinary profits. It 
cannot be done, to-day. 

The promoter with his bright promises 
and glib offers to share huge profits will 


homes of 
business 


cities. 


chises. believe 


go the way of all false prophets. His 
will be the fate of his fool brother, the 
stunt pilot. The latter, however, will 


pass away more quickly. And after they 
have left us, then may we provide public 
landing fields and financial support for 
our wings of peace. 
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many museum freaks have capitalized it. 
But perhaps the doctor might have been 
surprised had he re-entered the room a 
few minutes later and found the girl 
dancing about in an earnest endeavor to 
warm her feet. Of course, they were 
all arrested and that ended that, but it 
was considered a remarkable case in 
those days. 

Then there was the case of Inga Han- 
son who claimed to have been rendered 
deaf, dumb, blind and paralyzed by being 
knocked down and dragged by a trolley 
car. I attended her trial suit for 
damages in Chicago and saw her sitting 
in a Wheeled chair which broke down 
under her great weight. It was not her 
first trial and she had regained her three 
lost senses but still claimed to be par- 
alvzed, which was bad enough. She 
made her first appearance in court, lying, 
an inert mass on a stretcher, and it must 
have been a most pitiful if not com- 
pelling sight. This first trial was not 
conclusive and suit was again brought. 
Meantime she paid a visit to her native 
Norway where according to the evidence 
she exhibited no trace of paralysis, but 
was able to push her old mother about 
in a cart. Her whole career was one 
of hysteria, religious and otherwise, and 
the experiences she related concerning 
herself would have filled a curious vol- 
ume. In the end her paralytic chickens 
as it were came home to roost and she 
was found guilty of perjury. 

There was also Oran Hoskins, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, who was actually awarded 
$35,000 on account of an accident which 
left him paralyzed. But at a 
quent trial it was shown that the vouth 
had had a previous experience of a similar 
nature and during a medical examination 
when the doctor remarked he would 
“operate on his brain,” jumped off the 
operating table and confessed. So the 
big verdict was reversed. 

In Philadelphia I found cases where | 
women had actually taken their little 
children into trolley cars and at critical 
moments had tripped them to the floor 
with the result that in at least one case | 
limbs were broken. Yet the women 
were willing to settle for as low as $2 a 
fall. Strangely enough the husbands of 
these women, hard working men, knew 
nothing about these operations of their 
wives. 

1 found at the time that juries were 
apathetic when it came to 
rendering a verdict against such people 
on the ground that such operations were 
directed mainly against corporations and 
that hence it was no sin to mulet the 
latter of some of the big verdicts rendered. 
Indeed, I served on a jury in an injury 
Case and found this to be the attitude 
of most of the good men and true and it 
was the hardest of tasks to bring these 
representative citizens to a realization 
of their duty in the case. It was only a | 
corporation. What did it matter. Why 
not find for the plaintiff anyway, even 
though the evidence was slim indeed, 
lhe majority of them seemed to have no 
idea of the relation of these actions to the 
body politic, of how the constant increase | 
in the number of such verdicts has 
caused a corresponding rise in insurance 


subse- 


strangely 








Disa bili teers— Continued from 


rates, a matter which affects not only 
corporations, but the small merchant, 
and must shortly affect every house- 
holder who employs a servant. 

This is where much of the danger 
alluded to lies. I have come across a 
number of cases where small merchants 
have been put into bankruptcy on ac- 
count of accidents, which as far as the 
merchant was concerned, had no basis 
in fact. The merchant is suddenly sum- 
moned to defend a suit. He knows 
nothing of any accident having occurred. 
Yet the plaintiff is in court with witnesses, 
all of whom swear to certain alleged facts. 
The merchant has no defense and the 


suit goes against him. He must pay 
and often cannot afford to, unless his 


credit and his business is to suffer. 

There was one case that happened in 
Jersey City. A young man bought out 
his employer’s business. By strict econ- 
omy he could manage to meet every 
payment and did so up to the point where 
the accident faker put in his appearance. 
He lost the suit and his business as well. 
He now works for another man. Another 
case of the same kind happened in Phila- 


delphia. In that case a workman in- 






page 221 
jured his hand in a lathe. It was ob 
viously the man’s own fault. Yet the 


employer offered to keep him in his 
employ as long as he was incapacitated. 
It meant a life-long position. But if 
ambulance chasing lawyer saw to it that 
a suit was brought. It came at a critical 
moment and the employer in meeting 
the verdict was forced out of business. 

Again, even the bringing of such a suit 
may affect a merchant’s credit. If a 
wholesaler reads that one of his customers 
is being sued for a large amount he may 
not be so ready to extend further credit 
until the settled. The house 
holder in turn may be sued, if not by a 
faking servant, at least by a faker from 
the outside, and that much of this is 
being done to-day I will attempt to show. 

Of much of the information 
in this series was obtained by personal 
contact with fakerdom and 
some of it I was compelled to pose as an 
injured person so that the ambulance 
chasing lawyer might make his proposi 
tion and so expose his hand. It was an 
interesting experience as will presently 
be shown. 
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The News Photographer 


By ANTHONY EUWER 


TIVH E crater of Vesuvius! 

rll say he was a nervy CUSS 
Who got that “close-up"—stood the 
And heat of all that unleashed Hell. 
Last week upon an airplane-wing, 
With camera cocked he took his fling 
And filmed a movie-thriller hound 
Two dizzy miles above the ground. 
You'll see him at the racing-track— 
By just a hair's breadth he pulls back 
To let the winner round the loop 
Then hikes off with his Ben Hur scoop. 
Debris and ruin! Watch him crawl 
He’s going to get that toppling wall 
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He creeps on twisted q rders ash? 
Perhaps—but still he films the crash! 
All peace-stuff this—back in the wa 
Risks totaled upa trifle more 

You couldn't write the dope you gleaned 
Sufe in a dug-out deeply screened, 

You had to face the music straight, 

At common mess you ate—with fate 
You walked the shell-torn, bloody loan 
Before you brought the bacon home! 
Somehow you ve got to hand it to 

This devil-daring, dauntless creu 

The one-tracl:ed men whose tasl. 
The men who hazard all—and GET! 
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The Reindeer’s Promise —(Concluded from page 241) 


few herders and dogs to guard them from 
animals of prey, such as wolves, lynx, 
bears vs eagles. 

Reindeer farming or ranching is an in- 
fant industry in the Western World, and 
reindeer meat is still a luxury command- 
ing luxury prices, promising a great deal of 
money to pioneers in this interesting new 
business. After the Canadian Govern- 
ment had declined to take the initiative 
in this industry, Stefansson approached 
several capitalists in this country and 
Canada before it was suggested to him 
that he try to interest the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in his scheme. The explorer 
states that his wealthy friends, who would 
gladly have helped finance him for an- 
other Arctic expedition, shied when he 
told them how much money his Alaska 
friends were making. A_ possible profit 
of 1,000 per cent. per year shocked in- 
stead of convinced them. “They thought 
I was peddling gold bricks,”” Stefansson 
said. “If I had said that reindeer raising 
was a safe and sound business which ought 
to net an annual profit of about 10 per 
cent., they might have invested.” 

In Alaska it has been found that the 
cost of raising a reindeer to the slaughter 
three vears averages about $1 a 
vear. In other words, animal 
enters the slaughter pen at Nome, it has 
cost approximately $3, plus the interest 
on capital invested, and the overhead 
expense. For a company operating on a 
large scale the overhead becomes compar- 
atively small, so that it is safe to say that 
the total cost of raising a reindeer steer is 
not over €4. It is, therefore, easy 
that there is money in reindeer when the 
prices, as at present, are 20 to 22 cents a 
pound, f.o.b. Nome, for veal-dre ssed cCar- 
casses weighing 150 pounds. The freiglit 
rate from Nome to Chicago is 7 cents a 
pound, so that reindeer meat should re- 
tail in the Middle West at 35 to 40 cents 
and 40 to 45 cents in New York 
reindeer meat 


age of 


when the 


to see 


a pound, 
City. Asa matter of fact, 
has been retailing at 50 to 
pound, according to the cuts, in Seattle. 
The meat is still a luxury in the United 
States, and some one has been profiteer- 
ing. One of Alaska’s most successful 
reindeer men said about a year ago that 
he could make a big fortune even if he had 
to sell his animals at 10 cents a pound in 
Nome. 

The prices to the consumer should come 


79 cents a 


down after the Hudson's Bay Company 
and other Canadian corporations that 
may follow the lead of tne Hudson's Bay 
Company enter the market. 
Norwegian exporters are competing with 
the Alaska magnates in the American 
market. The shipping problems of the 
Hudson's Bay Company and any other 
Canadian concern which may enter the 
reindeer field are much simpler than those 
of the Alaskan reindeer men. The dis- 
tance from Baffin Land to the trade cen- 
ters of Europe is less by several hundred 
miles than the distance from New York 
to the same European ports, while the 
great trade 
— States are much closer to Baffin 

Land than to Nome. Moreover, Canada 
is planning to link up her railroad system 
with the Hudson Bay region by means of 
a road leading to the western shore of the 
bay and a second connecting the railway 
system of Ontario with James Bay, the 
southern arm of Hudson Bay. 

The Hudson's Bay Company has taken 
a fifty-vear lease on the southern half of 
Baffin Land, a territory of 118,000 square 
miles, about two and a half times the size 
of the State of New York. Allowing 
thirty acres per animal, this first reindeer 
farm of Canada should be able to support 
about a quarter of a million animals. 
But if the first experiment in reindeet 
culture in Canada gives promise of dupli- 
cating the success of the Alaskan venture, 
there will be domestic reindeer herds 
scattered over the Canadian islands and 
mainland long before the Baffin Bay herd 
reaches a total of a quarter of a million 
head. 

No doubt this hungry world will watch 
with great interest the progress of the 
Baffin Land reindeer experiment. If it 
proves successful, it will mean that north- 
ern Canada, heretofore regarded as _use- 
less for anything but hunting and trap- 
ping, may some day become a permanent 
Argentina, the world’s greatest livestock 
country, reindeer herds may feed 
the world. The world will then know 
where to look for its animal food year 
after vear. Canada will constitute a 
staple food source, a food depot, which 
barring such accidents as an epidemi 
animals, can, it seems almost 
certain, be depended on to furnish the 
world meat market with its yearly sur- 
plus of stock, 
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Cranberryhorn School —————- 


By ROBERT 


7 VHE poplar trees on Cranberryhorn 
Will be white in the wind this 


blessed morn; 
The Schoolhouse from red turns gold for 
mee 


Within aureoles of memory. 


Up @ranberryhorn trudge newer lads 
In seamy breeches cut from dad's 
With faces very woebegone 
To think of bool:s to be studied on. 


P. COFFIN 


Why Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware, 
How redskins loved collected hair, 
The rule of three that makes boys swoon, 
Words that get plurals from the moon. 


Pages and pages to thrum and bend, 

Headachy world 
end 

And I'd give spoils of three Pirate seas 

To rub those desks with a boy's bare 


puzle s without 


knees! 
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centers of Canada and the 
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What Ails the Theater Business? 





LAY after play has been produced this theatrical season 
considerably more than a hundred of ’em—and dozens of 
them have failed. From theaterdom comes a howl that this 
season is one of the most disastrous in Broadway’s history. 


What is the matter? Isthe theater-going public shorter in 

money or longer in discrimination these days? Is its taste get- 
ting better or are the plays getting worse? Js the price of 
tickets too highP Are. there too many theaters? What is the 
cause of the slump, anyhow? 


) New and extremely interesting light is shed on this situa- 

tion in an article by Samuel Hopkins Adams in Leslie’s Weekly 
for February 25. Mr. Adams presents a vivid, analytical survey 
: of the theatrical situation, in the same interesting style employed 
¥ in his notable “Buck Up, Business!” series, recently con- 
| cluded in Leslie’s. 





In this same issue Severance Johnson contributes the sixth 
article of his series, “Is It Chiro-Quack-tic?” which has at- | 
tracted nation-wide attention and comment. 

This issue contains also a final installment, including the | 


denouement, of Scammon Lockwood’s arresting serial, “The 


Safety Valve.” 








These are only a few of the array of splendid illustrated 
features in Leslie’s for February 25. Don’t miss it! 

Remember, you can buy Leslie’s Weekly from your news 
dealer for 10 cents a copy, or have it delivered weekly at 
your home as a subscriber for Five Dollars a year. 


DO IT NOW! 
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“And We Named 
the Baby Norma!” 


By Mae Williams 
344 Lexington Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 


Winner of Fitm Fun’s 


Romance in the Movies 
Contest 


How I was Proposed To in the 
Movies 


N the sixth of January my friend came over to 
the house and had supper. After supper we 
went into the parlor and I played a few rolls 
of music on the piano, thinking we would be left 
alone. But my sister and brothers stayed there also 
me as if to say, “Tell the 
ad as right j 


HERE are dozens of jokes; 
there are stories by stars; 
there is the news of the screen; 
beautiful pictures. Contests in 
which nimble minds may com- 
pete (one for a subtitle, the 
winning answer to appear in 
the film when released) stcries 
of the new films—photos in pro- 
oechy SE - if fusion. An interview with 
/.. ‘ 4 Fannie Hurst, sketches by 
Tony Sarg, Norman Anthony, 
Fred R. Morgan, and Guy 
Hoff. 


“Don't you feel the drafts around here?” 
“No. I'm all wrapped up in my work” 


i your Baby named after a film star? If 
so, send a photograph to Fim Fun and 
maybe we will buy the baby shoes. 
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